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Reactions to murder 


When the news came through last week- 
end of the murder of three policemen, 
I was shaken. This surprised me, and 
I was surprised even more to find that 
I had been affected to a quite consider- 
able extent. In the last few days I have 
been reflecting on some of the possible 
reasons why. 

The real reasons for one’s reactions in 
situations like this lie, of course, deep 
in the unconscious, and any attempt to 
pin them down will correspond only in 
part to the reality. Certainly, my reac- 
tions were in no part due to any close 
attachment with individual policemen, 
much less to any admiration for the con- 
cept of a police force. I am not a be. 
liever in institutionalised law and order, 
and the thought that these shocking 
murders might weaken the image of Bri- 
tain as a placid, law-abiding country did 
not trouble me in the least. 

Nor was I worried by the possibility that 
the murders might pave the way to re- 
newed attempts to reinstate the death 
penalty, or that they would lead to the 
eventual arming of the police force. I 
think it is largely inevitable that the 
Duncan Sandys/Daily Express/Sunday 
Telegraph factions will use such heaven- 
sent opportunities as these to whip up 
public sentiment (which undoubtedly 
does and always has favoured retention 
of the death penalty, but has been quiet 
on the subject of late), and to me it is 
shocking and inexcusable that they 
should utilise the deaths of these three 
men for political ends: I do not think 
their efforts will come to much, how- 
ever. 

More positively, the revulsion against 
the fact of one human being deliberately 
shooting another to death was one of 
the reasons behind the sense of shock: 
the revulsion was against the act and 
not the perpetrator, it was against 
violence. In a wider sense, but still re- 
lated to the immediate individual re- 
action, was the feeling that our situa- 
tion as human beings was fundamentally 
unmanageable and out of control. It 
seems to me that this feeling is con- 
nected indirectly with the knowledge we 
have to live with night and day, that 
the nuclear bomb is a weapon which 
may annihilate mankind one fine sunny 
day just as a criminal’s gun wiped out 
each one of those policemen. 

But this is to miss the point: it is 
not so much the idea of physical oblivion 
which unsteadies one as it is the sudden 
realisation that living men are inade- 
quate, that they are in the grip of forces 
beyond their control, that they do not 
act upon the situation as it presents 
itself, and that, ultimately, they are not 
even aware of what the situation is. 
The facts, the evidence, the public front, 
all would seem to contradict this. A great 
deal of no doubt genuine grief has occa- 
sioned the establishment of trust funds 
for the widows and dependents of the 
three dead policemen, and the cash dona- 
tions are pouring in; an intensive, dedi- 
cated, and extremely efficient investiga- 
tion swung into operation the minute 
they were shot; and, at the time of 
writing, one man has already been 


charged with murder. The situation, in 
a small, localised sense at least, has 
been kept in hand: everything is under 
control. 


But is it? I would contend that it is not, 
at least in the larger sense of attempt- 
ing to understand the nature of the 
forces which lurk in the structures amid 
which we live, and of trying to come 
to terms with them. It is impossible to 
think about the shootings in London 
last weekend without being forced to 
draw certain conclusions: first, about the 
extent to which such murders are linked 
with a cultural and social set-up which 
exhibits an attitude towards coercive 
violence so confused and ambiguous as 
to amount to a de facto condonation; 
second, about the extent to which the 
irrational, “ animal” element in human 
nature persistently intrudes upon our 
well-meant, well-laid plans for order and 
social good. 


Instituted 
violence 


Consider the socio-cultural aspect first. 
Violence lurks close to the surface, not 
only in London and the other large 
urban metropoles, but everywhere and 
in every section of the populace. And 
much of that violence can be related 
directly to official attitudes and policies. 
A society that devotes a large part of 
its energies, and a major part of the 
nation’s annual budget, to the produc- 
tion of weaponry and armaments posses- 
sing a fantastic potential for destruction, 
can hardly begin to wonder that tradi- 
tional taboos and/or sanctions against 
violence are declining in popularity and 
strength (not that they ever were very 
popular or very strong). For the past de. 
cade at least we have been debating 
(brazenly and without shame) the pro- 
bability that one day we will have to 
kill several hundreds of millions of 
fellow human beings. 


The discussion has been conducted open- 
ly and at all levels of society, even 
by the country’s so-called religious lead- 
ers. When theologians and priests as- 
sure us that there are circumstances in 
which it would be right, proper and 
morally justifiable to employ nuclear 
weapons, it cannot be surprising that 
many people have come to accept the 
notion that violence has its uses, and, 
moreover, would seem to achieve its 
ends with speed and efficiency. 


Newsreel shots of torture in Vietnam, 
brightly coloured photo-spreads in glossy 
magazines about the seductive charms 
of napalm hombing and other aspects 
of jungle warfare at its most foul and 
sickening (including the slaughter of 
civilians), jingoistic pictures of “our 
boys doing their job” in the swamps 
of the far east, hard-sell ads proclaiming 
that it’s a man’s life in the modern 
British army - none of these can be 


reasonably expected to insti] any kind 
of reverence for human life. 


Stories of behind-the-scenes police vio- 
lence, of the cloak-and-dagger fixing of 
evidence, trials and verdicts, the blatant 
flouting of private personal rights and 
freedoms, and the increasing encroach- 
ment with impunity by the state upon 
our most elementary notions of civil 
liberty . plus, of course, the habitual 
and daily violation of international 
agreements, codes and treaties by poli- 
ticians of every shade and hue - none 
of these can be reasonably expected to 
reinforce respect for the “ rule of law.” 


The simple fact is that one could fill 
the British Museum with a whole library 
of sermons, editorials and speeches 
which have not only advocated and sup- 
ported violence in international and 
domestic affairs, but have incited vio- 
lence against those holding views with 
which the inciters have not happened to 
agree. Violence as aphilosophy, a 
method, receives implicit (by default) 
and very often explicit sanction and 
approval from our elected officials, pub- 
lic spokesmen and “leaders”; defiance of 
law and order and contemptuous neglect 
of common morality and ordinary hu- 
man decency is incited, through precept 
and example, by these very same people. 
And it’s all “ official.” 


All of which suggests that it’s not simply 
a mood of national “ grief’? nor one of 
increased “toughness” that is required, 
so much as a long, hard look at our 
disposition to accept the prospect of war 
and preparation for war with apparent 
equanimity, coupled with a disavowal of 
the steady and ceaseless preachment of 
violence in one form or another which 
permeates through our culture from top 
to bottom and which begins at the roots, 
i.e. the infant school, and, further back, 
the first few years at home. 


The inexplicable 
element 


Now consider the more intangible ele 
ments involved. It cannot be said that the 
way in which the three policemen died 
has introduced into national life for a 
while the elements of tragedy, despite 
the claims of commentators and leader 
writers. Tragedy implies impersonality 
and a fatalism which, though inexorable, 
is in some sense consoling through moral 
purgation: traditionally, Katharsis. And 
I see no sign of a collective purging of 
emotions at the moment. 


No, the killing of the three policemen 
represented a breakthrough into the 
open not only of the violent but of the 
unreasonable, the inexplicable, the un- 
intelligible, the “ animal”; it was sense- 
less, it was absurd, and it told us, if we 
are willing to listen, a good deal about 
ourselves. What these killings have, or 
should have taught us, is that violence 
does not inevitably ‘have explainable 


roots, and that there are certain areas of 
passion and irrationality which lie be- 
neath our bright, smiling exteriors, 
which are outside the social order, and 
which are perhaps in the last resort 
unresponsive to it. If this hypothesis is 
true, then the following conclusions 
ought surely to be drawn: first, that we 
need desperately to follow through the 
proposals outlined earlier for develop 
ing a social climate in which violence 
is seen by everyone to be the vileness 
it in fact is, and in which non-violence 
becomes the accepted means to settling 
disputes; but second, that while we are 
doing this we should not entertain false 
hopes for eliminating or eradicating the 
“animal” factor; and third, that it is 
indeed highly doubtful whether it 
would be advisable to attempt to stamp 
out or suppress the inexplicable, since 
this would only postpone periodic out- 
breaks of even more explosive violence. 
The inexplicable is, I believe, ineradi- 
cable; it will out, whether we try to 
thwart it or not. 


Existential 
politics 


That sounds like dogma. The fact is 
that neither I nor anyone else can prove 
for certain whether or not the irrational 
element can be eliminated. Traditional 
pacifist/anarchist doctrine seems to sug- 
gest that in a society which had no army, 
no police, no prisons, no capital or 
corporal punishment, no coercive insti- 
tutions, no stratified class society, no 
authoritarian schools or parents, no 
officially taught or tolerated hatred and 
violence, such events as the killing of 
three policemen would not occur. But 
since we have no such society at the 
moment, and look to be a long way from 
getting it, there is no way in which to 
verify the hypothesis. In the meantime, 
I reserve my doubts. 


The two factors discussed so far - the 
psycho-social and the pathological, to 
put it crudely - would seem to contradict 
absolutely, and to allow no compromise. 
But they conflict only insofar as I have 
presented each one in its extreme form, 
and, like all extremes, each one is 
intrinsically too simple to provide an 
adequate and satisfactory explanation or 
to point the way to a possible solution. 


There is a middle way. Strangely enough, 
it would seem to me absolutely consis- 
tent to work for the ultimate removal 
of a social climate based upon violence, 
hatred and intolerance, and at the same 
time to believe that unintelligible, un- 
reasonable and inexplicable violence will 
never be totally eradicated. This kind of 
approach accepts the existence of the 
turbulent and the irrational, never for 
one moment forgetting its constant pres- 
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Cadet forces 


In the July 30 Peace News, a correspon. 
dent asked if there is a conscience clause 
by which boys may be exempted Com- 
bined Cadet Force training. I myself, a 
public schoolboy, was exempted. 

If one has one’s parent’s support, so 
that it is not just seen as a passing phase 
of adolescent development, or even bet- 
ter, if one is a Quaker with a tradition 
of religious pacifism, it is fairly easy to 
be accepted as a CO. Atheists are not 
supposed to recognise any universal mor- 
al law and therefore should not believe 
in the sanctity of life. 

My generation at this school has pro- 
duced four boys exempted CCF. It must 
be said that the authorities were passing 
through a liberal stage, and there is an 
alternative - a type of peace corps, for 
boys who had spent their two years in 
the CCF - where I now do community 
jobs. It seems a pity that our exertions, 
and especially the insistence of my 
friends who did not have parental sup- 
port, have not yet produced any succes- 
sors. 

Jeremy Brent, 

61 Wilden Road, Renhold, Bedford. 


At my direct grant school, all boys are 
required to do two years’ service. The 
whole thing is an effort to make military 
service seem as much like a schoolboy 
game as possible, skating quickly over 
any issues which might offend any boy 
“naive” enough to cherish any dreams 
of peace and harmony in our troubled 
world. ‘Let’s face it,” the anonymous 
faces say, ‘“‘there has just got to be an 
army.” 

After a year, I really could take no more; 
and I decided to register my protest. 
After many hours of discussion, my 
headmaster reduced the problem to this 
line of argument: “If an armed man 
were about to shoot your mother, and 
you had a gun in your hand, would you 
use it to protect her?” 

I maintain that this is a monstrous ques. 
tion to ask anyone, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I simply could not answer it, 
for until the situation arises I just could 
not say. In consequence I was refused 
permission to leave the CCF on grounds 


of conscientious objection. Ultimately I 
decided upon a course of non-co-opera- 
tion: I failed my CCF exams purposely, 
and did just enough to scrape through 
at the cost of becoming something of 
a laughing stock; but at least people 
would listen and try to see my point of 
view. 

Most parents aren’t anti-war, and most 
objectors in CCF are on their own. For- 
tunately, I had the invaluable advice of 
Myrtle Solomon of the Peace Pledge 
Union. Can no-one stand by them and 
try some campaign against compulsory 
training? 

Simon Watney, 

13 Grendon Park, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


About two months ago, my 17-year-old 
daughter told me that the ‘“ army peo- 
ple” had visited her school, complete 
with rifles and automatic weapons. They 
had given a lecture on the delights of 
life in the armed forces, and had shown 
a film on similar lines. The girls were 
reminded that nurses had an important 
part in the business. 

My daughter had refused to watch the 
proceedings, and had been sent to the 
headmaster, who spent half an hour or so 
discussing war and peace with her. He 
told her that he thought she was a 
“good thinker.” 

My daughter was the only one to show 
any opposition to the recruiting cam- 
paign, although after school hours one or 
two of her friends said that they felt 
they should have shown opposition. The 
school has also been visited by the RAF 
and WVS. 

E. Mayes, 

142 Thackley Old Road, Windhill, 
Shipley, Yorks. 


Things are worse than John Ball (August 
12) and Ben Whitaker thought: an oral 
answer (August 3) from J.P.W. Mallalieu 
reveals that cadet corps cost the public 
aye £1.6 million as stated, but £3.7 mil- 
ion. 

Tony McCarthy, 

35 St Mary’s Grove, London SE11. 


John Ball says: Mr Mallalieu has got me 
very confused. His oral answer of August 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“What is this?” I inquired, poking my 
way into a small junk room in a disused 
cotton mill in Preston. There was a lot 
of grimy white tiling, a large porcelain 
sink surmounted with rusty fittings, and 
a large metal box on the wail with slid- 
ing doors which had jammed open to dis- 
play some iron tubing like the innards of 
a robot. “ Well,” said my guide placidly, 
“this was the room where the workers 
used to brew up their tea at midday.” 

“ And this?” I said, indicating the box. 
“Oh, that’s a steam oven. The workers 
came in at eight o'clock with a meat and 
potato pie, mostly potato too. They put 
it in there and by midday it would be 
cooked and ready to eat.” 

The workers, it seemed, were mostly 
young women; they wore clogs and 
draped a drab shaw! around their should- 
ers, for respectability as much as warmth 
- such was their outlook and the tyranny 
of fashion. 

“When was this?” J asked, my mind be- 
ginning to conjure up Boer War slides. 
“ About 25 years ago,” he said; “ most 
of the old workers still live around 


Outside there was row upon row of tiny 
terraced houses in narrow cobbled 
streets. Here and there a street had dis- 
appeared; one block of flats had already 
replaced them, and a contractor's bull- 
dozer was busy pulling the rest of the 
19th century to pieces. 

“ Are people happier now?” I asked. My 
guide, a local man with a blunt, tough 
sort of face, handled my question as 
though it were a basket of eggs. He 
looked for a few seconds into the far 
distance and with no change of expres- 
sion he very carefully nodded. 


I found myself wondering why his nod 
had not been a trifle more vigorous. 


* * s 


A recent Committee of 100 meeting went 
on at some length about its new pro- 
gramme. The National Secretary finally 
emerged with a proposal that a moot 
should be held fin Trafalgar Square. 
“What,” inquired several members in 
manifest bewilderment, “is a moot?” 
The secretary patiently explained that 
it was a Saxon word which meant “a 
meeting of the people,” adding with 
parenthetic consideration that the last 
one was held more than a thousand years 
ago. All shades of opinion on the Viet- 
nam crisis were to be invited to state 
their views, and afterwards the main 
meeting was to break up into smaller 
groups where those attending could have 
their say. 

The weakness of this kind of proposal is 
its assumption that once an open air 
meeting iis called, especially on political 
questions, its conduct is in the hands of 
anyone seeking any constructive purpose 
at all. Recent experience all goes to sug- 
gest that any such event is rapidly 
grabbed by one of the several sectarian 
groups, which are all supposed to have 
separate and distinct views, but psycholo- 
gically all manage to make the same 
kind of noises and strike much the same 
kind of attitudes. A demonstration of 
this kind could easily, and not for the 
first time, lead to dissension between 
these groups, and even possibly to a 
punch-up, which is not what peace de- 
monstrations are supposed to be about. 
The real point of wonder in all this ts 
that we still can’t reach people with the 
peace message. In an age that prolifer- 
ates every kind of machine to improve 
communication, people seem never to 
have communicated so little among them- 
selves about their common problems. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


John Papworth has been travelling, and 
his copy for last week’s “ Personal Com- 
ment” did not reach this office in time 
for its deadline, since it took three days 
for it to get from Stratford-on-Avon to 
London. Our apologies - Ed. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


3 said that the “ overall cost’ to public 
funds of “ the cadet forces” is £3.7 mil- 
lion a year; in a written answer on 
August 4, he said that the cost to public 
funds of ‘the Combined Cadet Force 
and schools units of single-service train- 
ing corps” is about £1.6 million a year. 
Don’t ask me how he works this out. 
All I know is that he thinks it is “ not 
an unwarrantable waste of public 
money.” 


Civil liberties 


“Creeping fascism ” was an over-emotive 
term with which to head your leader on 
the erosion of civil liberties, for the fact 
of what is happening is much more down 
to earth and much more dangerous. It 
was also quite incorrect to suggest that 
the White Paper on Commonwealth Im- 
migration had been forgotten. Many of 
its provisions are being vigorously ap- 
plied, particularly in the area of control. 
The White Paper, like the 1964 Act, 
was a discriminatory measure and its 
effects continue to be felt by “ coloured ” 
people coming to this country. The fact 
that controls on “white” immigrants 
are now being tightened as part of the 
deflationary proeess does not obscure 
the original intention. 

Nevertheless, I find myself in general 
agreement with the point you were mak- 
ing, and an analysis of this kind could 
not have come at a more opportune 
moment. We had just seen the culmina- 
tion of a carefully controlled campaign to 
persuade us to part with just a few 
more vestigial rights, and were just 
about to see the primitive emotions un- 
leashed by a single tragic event - the 
vicious murder of three policemen. 
What is happening is that the various 
classes of experts and manipulators 
want to run things their way without 
democratic checks and balances, and the 
public is so bemused by their expertise 
and instant logic that it will swallow 
anything. Principles are only allowed to 
remain for as long as they are conve- 
nient, and can be discarded or revived 
with the ease that hemlines can be 
lowered or raised. We were told that 
trial by jury, the right to be deemed 
innocent until proved guilty, and the 
legal safeguards for the accused were 
all part of traditional British justice. 
Now according to the legal establish- 
ment, cheered on by the police, the 
press, the floggers and, most ardent of 
all, the liberal reformers, all that is old 


at. 
Civil liberty is a concept which has little 
meaning if it is not observed and under- 
stood by a large and_ representative 
cross-section of opinion. It should be so 
ingrained in the collective consciousness 
that it becomes largely a matter for com- 
mon sense and intuition. This fs not the 
situation now, nor is it one which can 
easily be restored. However, without the 
rights and freedoms which are essential 
for the preservation of the integrity of 
the individual ‘in society, it is hard to 
give meaning or value to any kind of 
progress - even progress to peace. In 
fighting a rearguard action we need a 
National Council for Civil Liberties and’ 
the NCCL needs a great deal more sup- 
port. I should be very happy to advise 
readers on what they can do if they 
would care to write to me. 
Tony Smythe, General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
4 Camden High Street, London, NW1. 


Scottish nationalism 


Far from the so-called corridors of 
power iin the south, odd things have 
been happening iin the Celtic areas, and 
the Londoners, who are really the most 
parochial people on earth, have com- 
pletely missed out on them. 

The Scottish National Party has grown 
from 20 branches with 2,000 members 
in 1962 to 80 branches with 12,000 mem- 
bers in 1964; by the end of 1966 it will 
have 30,000 members ‘in over 200 bran- 
ches. It is the fastest growing political 
party in Europe, and at the general elec- 
tion this year it had candidates in 23 
of Scotland’s 71 seats, and polled 
128,000 votes. 

In Wales, Plaid Cymru has always been 
that little bit ahead of the SNP; we in 
Scotland have no envy for our friends 
in Wales, ,but only share their delight 
at Gwynfor Evans’ achievement, because 
the case for self-government for Scot- 


land ‘is exactly the same as that for 
Wales - centuries of alien control. 
Perhaps your readers might care to 
ponder a few points. When Scotland and 
Wales have their own governments, what 
will be the effect on England’s foreign 
policy? Scotland and Wales are iin legal 
terms joined under the 1707 Treaty of 
Union, and when this is dissolved, the 
United Kingdom as at present constitu- 
ted will cease to exist. England will not 
automatically retain membership of the 
UN, and will have to apply for member- 
ship; the question of the UK permanent 
seat on the Security Council poses an 
interesting problem. 

Without her annual subsidy from the 
two Celtic nations, England could even 
less afford to follow her imperialist poli- 
cies abroad. The Scottish National Party 
is opposed to military installations of 
any description being sited in our coun- 
try, and would no doubt require the 
Holy Loch and Gare Loch bases to be 
removed. 

The idea of an England which stops at 
the Tweed, or doesn’t ‘include the 13 
Welsh counties, may be a new and 
strange one to many English people. In 
the nationalist movements of Scotland 
and Wales we hope they will become 
accustomed to it. They will have to - for 
it will come a lot sooner than even 
many people in Wales and Scotland 
think. 

Bill McBlane, 

90 Misk Knowes, Stevenston, Ayrshire. 


Physicists 
Mr Griffin’s letter, ‘“ Physicists ma- 
ligned,” (August 12) raises many de- 


bating points. If I were to attempt to 
reply to them all I should find myself 
writing another article. May I therefore 
reiterate the main point of my article 
which I think Mr Griffin (by virtue of 
his brick analogy) has missed? 

Certainly in Doctor Schorstein’s sense 
“we are all frresponsible”; only it 
seems to me that in the matter of the 
manufacture of atomic weapons some 
have been more irresponsible than 
others. Robert Jungk quotes the crystal- 
lographer Kathleen Lonsdale as saying: 
“The risk that one’s work, though good 
in itself, may be misused must always 
be taken. But responsibility cannot be 
shirked if the known purpose is crimi- 
nal or evil, however ordinary the work 
itself may be.” And Jungk comments: 
“Only a few scientific investigators ‘in 
the Western world have in fact acted 
on this principle.” 

The presence of irresponsible behaviour 
in persons who constantly declare that 
they are concerned only with matters 
of “truth,” “facts,” and “ proof,” must, 
I feel, be considered as something ex- 
traordinary. What I wrote was an at- 
tempt to account for it. (Here I might 
also add that, contrary to what Mr 
Griffin seems to think, my article im- 
plied nothing about the behaviour, re- 
sponsible or irresponsible, of “ artists.””) 
My central theme remains the same: it 
is clear to anyone with an eye for em- 
pirical evidence that the human race is 
simply not fit to be in possession of 
these weapons, yet the scientists goes on 
helping to produce them all the same. 
Indeed, according to the scientific laws 
of chance we are going to get an acci- 
dental atomic explosion any way. So 
why does he do it? By what Divine 
Rieht? ~° 

Keith Pople, 

38 Highgate Drive, West Knighton, 
Leicester. 


Denial 


Due to rumour-mongering by certain tn- 
dividuals, several people throughout 
Britain think that Walter Morrison and 
I published a leaflet calling on Glaswe 
gians to enlist the support of the city 
gangs to “smash in” and “work over” 
the US sailors from the.Holy Loch base. 
I would like to state that neither Walter 
Morrison nor I wrote or printed the 
leaflet. 

George Williamson, 

33 Kelvingrove Street, Glasgow C3. 


Correction 


We apologise for misspelling the name 
of Islwyn Ffowe Elis, the author of last 
week’s article on Plaid Cymru’s election 
victory in Carmarthen. 


tion 


Morris Renek 


Johnson, Glenn and the “ Star- 
spangled Banner”; workers view 
the space race less patriotically. 


The space race 


and 


the good life 


In our June 10 and 17 issues, Mor- 
ris Renek, American novelist and 
freelance journalist, wrote two 
articles about the Pentagon. The 
first described the money-making 
aspects of life in the Pentagon, and 
commented on the lack of demo- 
cratic control over its activities; 
the second, “ Pentagoogle,” anal- 
ysed the language used by Penta- 
gon spokesmen in explaining away 
mistakes and scandals. 

This article is about the workers 
who are building America’s missile 
test sites; they too, he says, are 
“under the Pentagon umbrella.” 


Everyone knows about America’s around- 
the-clock missile and space race with the 
Russians, but few know how this persist- 
ing emergency is translated on a work- 
day level. The government itself did not 
know what was going on at its missile 
bases on this practical level until incred- 
ible reports began to reach the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations in 
Washington. The committee promptly 
sent out staff through its Permanent Sub. 
committee on Investigations to check on 
the reports. The staff went out of Wash- 
ington ‘with a considerable degree of 
incredulity.” 


The following are some of the items they 
uncovered. Two weekly payrolls of a 
large general contractor, Bechtel Cor- 
poration, were checked at Cape Canaver- 
al in Florida and Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California. At the Vandenberg 
complex, “common labourers, such as 
ditch-diggers and clean-up personnel, 
earned up to $287 weekly during the 
periods checked. That was considerably 
more than we pay to our astronauts, 
who are majors, lieutenant-colonels, and 
commanders in the Armed Forces.” 

The foreman of these “‘ common” labour- 
ers earned $434 in one week, which was 
“$1 more than the pay of the Secretary 
of the Air Force and $30 more than the 
pay of Dr Werner von Braun, the missile 
expert.” 

The payrolls of 90 plumbers, pipefitters, 
and electricians were checked. ‘ Each 
and every one of the plumbers and pipe- 
fitters and electricians made more than 
the commanding general” of the Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, who is a major- 
general and draws pay and allowances 
for 25 years’ service, including his allow- 
ance for quarters and his subsistence 
amounting to $365 a week. 

Ironworkers at Vandenberg were found 
to be earning more than the Secretary of 
Defence who runs the Pentagon. The 
payroll of fourteen ironworkers averaged 
out at $520, “ which is considerably more 
than the $480 we pay the Secretary of 
Defence.” 


J. M. Derrick 


THE KURDISH WAR 


The Kurds: An Historical and Political 
Study by Hassan Arfa (OUP, 35s) 
General Arfa is well qualified to write a 
survey of the turbulent history of the 
Kurds; as an officer of the Persian army, 
and particularly as its Chief of Staff 
from 1944 to 1946, he became closely 
acquainted with them through fighting 
against their rebellions. But he has no 
prejudice against the Kurds in general, 
and his treatment is, on the whole, scru- 
pulously fair. (He is himself a member 
of another minority race in Persia, the 
Azeris, and this may help him to view 
the situation of the Kurds with sym- 
pathy). ] na 

hat prejudices he has are political, not 
racial; he tends to overstress the Com- 
munist tendencies that have been shown 
by Kurdish nationalists, and makes plain 
his distaste for their combination of 
patriotism and socialism. But his version 
of events is a useful corrective to that 
of the Kurds themselves on some points; 
he describes the divisions among the 
Kurds in Iraq, and the extent of oppo- 
sition among them to the leadership of 
Barzani and the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party, more fully than Kurdish writers 
like to do. Hence Arfa’s account of the 
Kurdish nationalists, though it should 
probably not be treated as gospel as it 
stands, can well be used to help gain a 
balanced picture. _ 
The first chapter, a survey of Kurdish 
history up to 1914, is very well done, 
though the rapid succession of names of 
little-known sultans, chiefs and rebel 
leaders may make it a little hard reading 


for the non-Kurdologist. It is followed by 
three chapters, on Turkey, Persia and 
Iraq after 1914; of these the second 
(much of which is written from the 
author’s own experience) is by far the 
best, and the first is the least satisfact- 
ory. Important events in the history of 
the Kurds in Turkey are left out, such 
as the affair of the Kurds arrested in 
1960-61 for conspiracy to set up a Kurd- 
ish state in Turkey (though Arfa was 
Iranian ambassador to Turkey at the 
time of this). 


The account of the Mosul dispute and 
its settlement is really too sketchy; and 
in general the author tends to impreci- 
sion on a number of non-military mat- 
ters, although his description of military 
operations are written with professional 
interest and are excellent (especially 
when he describes actions in which he 
fought); he shows an old soldier’s ad- 
miration for the military skill of the 
Kurds, including those against whom he 
fought. However, his treatment of the 
last few years’ fighting in Iraq (which 
has come to an end at the time of writ- 
ing) lacks sufficient detail, and is im- 
precise on many points. 


Despite a few faults, General Arfa’s 
history of the Kurds, is, like his mem- 
oirs, very readable, and for a full intro- 
duction to the present Kurdish problem 
I would certainly recommend this book, 
together with Derk Kinnane’s The Kurds 
and Kurdistan and (from the Kurdish 
side of the fence) Ismet Cherif Vanly’s 
The Revolution of Iraqi Kurdistan. 


cy 


egos 


Cape Canaveral, where ICBMs and Polar- 
is missiles are tested, and men launched 
into space, did not have as high a wage 
scale as Vandenberg, but a journeyman 
electrician had earned in one year, be- 
fore taxes, $17,679. Another journeyman 
electrician earned $26,843 in one year, 
and then retired. These sums were 
earned, of course, with heavy amounts 
of overtime, a largesse of the emergency 
nature of the space race. One apprentice 
electrician worked four hours of straight 
time and 80 hours of overtime in one 
week, and earned $748. “ That amount,” 
says the report, ‘‘ was considerably more 
than the combined salaries paid to 
Wernher von Braun and Admiral] Hyman 
Rickover.” 
The apprentice “was the brother-in-law 
of the business manager of the Electrical 
Workers Local Unjon 756 and the top 
IBEW (International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers) official at Cape Can- 
averal.” 
In a 4-year period these working men 
at Canaveral went on strike 92 times. 
They went on strike for wages. They 
went on strike for jurisdictional dis- 
putes. They went on strike for overtime 
pay. They went on strike because of the 
presence of civil service employees on 
the job. They went on strike because of 
work assignments. They went on strike 
for working hours. They went on a sym- 
pathy strike four times. They went on 
miscellaneous strikes five times. They 
went on strike most often (23 times) 
because of the presence of non-union 
workmen on the job. 
The State of Florida, where Cape Can- 
averal is located, has a right-to-work law, 
which “provides that employees need 
not belong to a union in order to work.” 
Some contractors at Canaveral persist in 
bringing in non-union help and this acti- 
vates a work stoppage. 
When the workers do work, B. G. 
MacNabb, operations manager for Con- 
vair-Astronautics at Cape Canaveral, 
said, ‘‘ Well, we are getting quite simply 
40% production out of our people.” 
MacNabb is an old hand at building mis- 
sile complexes. In a moment of heart- 
searching he came out with this state- 
ment: 
“Yes, sir. This is a philosophy which 
I believe is spreading throughout the 
United States now, not only in the 
missile business but almost any place 
else, the philosophy of getting the 
most dollars you can get for the least 
effort you can put in. I think this thing 
has spread to the point where it has 
become a disease as far as the missile 
business is concerned.” 
But Mr MacNabb doesn’t blame the 
unions because we didn’t put a man in 
orbit before the Russians. The fault, ac- 
cording to MacNabb may lie in our being 
a democracy. “Maybe this is the price 
we pay for our democracy.” 
sens Mundt then takes up this prob- 
em: 
“T am a little unwilling to believe that 
the human race has gotten so greedy 
that for money alone they are doing 
this. I know something, as other mem- 
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bers of this committee do, about the 
capacity of a Communist to propagan- 
dise, the capacity of a Communist 
agent working through these groups 
to encourage them to slow down. This 
is part of their technique .. . this is 
a tailormade place for them to propa- 
gandise and destroy the morale and to 
break down the working habits of the 
people ... some of them are probably 
on the Russian payroll... .” 
“Maybe I am naive,” says MacNabb, 
“but I refuse to condemn the average 
American workman by even intimating 
that he is doing this - don’t misunder- 
stand me, there are possibilities of there 
being one or two of these people within 
any organisation - I refuse to believe that 
these people are consciously doing this 
as an effort to sabotage our space effort 
or military effort in any way. Perhaps, 
as I say, I am naive on this subject, but 
I have great faith in the average 
American.” 
Despite Mr MacNabb’s faith, these slow- 
downs may be early manifestations that 
not all people are sold on the importance 
of the space race as a race. It is believed 
in as a source of high income, and in this 
it follows the pattern of Pentagon busi- 
ness. 
Several years ago in the Nation, Harvey 
Swados wrote about life in a moder 
Ford auto plant. There, a worker on the 
assembly line was not above scooping up 
a handful of pebbles from the parking 
lot and welding them inside the high 
rear fins of the cars, so that the future 
owner (of a car the assembly worker 
couldn’t afford) would have a bulit-in 
rattle. The missile worker doesn't have 
this outlet open to him, though it is 
obvious the actual work (for all its high 
patriotic overtones) bores him. 
Now recall that the Pentagon has more 
than half of the US budget. One manage- 
ment expert in this report referred to 
his company as “pure” because it had 
nothing but Pentagon work. The Penta- 
gon contract, when it gets down to the 
working man, inspires no impetus to 
break the monotony of work. According 
to this report, little pleasure is being 
taken by the worker in the product he is 
helping to create. 
Superficially, this looks promising to all 
people who would like to see an alterna. 
tive to American peace of mind that re 
lies on blasting foreign villages out of 
existence. But, in reality, the worker 
never indulges in a work stoppage be- 
cause the product he is making is des- 
tructive of life and limb. He indulges in 
a work stoppage when his job is threat- 
ened so that he will not be allowed to 
develop the missile. He too is under the 
Pentagon umbrella. But what the worker 
believes in his newspaper about the pat- 
riotic content of the space race, he dis- 
counts with his work habits. This split 
in the worker is no less pronounced than 
what was seen on the executive level of 
big business and in the Pentagon itself 
as the world’s biggest office building. 
War, as it is hard to believe unless you 
can see into the centre of the Pentagon 
syndrome, is a sideline. 
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Rod Prince 


Democracy and the Labour Party 


The issue of freedom of speech and 
action in the Labour Party, in and out 
of Parliament, seems to be coming up 
for one of its perodic examinations. The 
recent abstentions by MPs have led to 
an interesting outbreak of correspond- 
ence between the dissidents and the 
party whips, some of it public, and at 
this autumn’s party conference there will 
certainly be an attempt to discuss the 
cases of individual Labour Party mem- 
bers who have been expelled this year. 
Since I am not a Labour Party member, 
and Peace News is not a Labour paper, 
we do not start from a commitment to 
any particular person in any particular 
dispute; our concern is more for the 
effect on the political health of the 
country if freedom of speech and action 
in its ruling party is under attack. 

Is this freedom under attack? In the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, yes and no. 
The whole system of whips, standing 
orders and party discipline is an attack 
on the MP’s freedom; but the MPs who 
abstained over Vietnam and the Prices 
and Incomes Bill have not been pur- 
sued with very great vigour. Neverthe- 
less, the government chief whip, John 
Silkin, told the Prices and Incomes ab- 
stainers that their abstention ‘could 
not by any stretch of imagination have 
been construed as an act of conscience.” 
In their published replies to Mr Silkin, 
Tom Driberg (Tribune, August 12) and 


EDITORIAL ; : 
Mihajlo 
Mihajlov 


The main article on this page discusses 
the problem of intolerance in the British 
Labour Party. Exactly the same intoler- 
ance appears in Yugoslavia, where the 
dissident author Mihajlo Mihajlov is un- 
der police investigation for announcing 
a plan to start an independent opposition 
magazine. 

But the attack on Mihajlov is more 
serious than anything happening in Bri. 
tain, because the coercive power of the 
state is behind it. It is not just that 
Mihajlov has lost his job; he has already 
been put on trial once, and the likelihood 
is that he will be tried again. He has 
been arrested and interrogated; his 
apartment has been sealed off by police 
and his name removed from the door. 
President Tito’s recent denunciation of 
the Yugoslav security police was followed 
by disclosures about their corrupt and 
undemocratic behaviour; the now openly 
admitted power struggle is almost cer- 
tainly not over. Many people in Britain 
have watched the process of democrati- 
sation with some sympathy, noting that 
it is more difficult to dissolve a bureau- 
cracy, a ruling elite or old ways of 
thought than it is to establish them. 
(This also we know from our own ex- 
perience.) But the way Mihajlov is 
treated is going to be taken as a sign 
for defeat or victory in the struggle for 
democracy: a “ democratisation ” which 
proceeds at a pace laid down from on 
top, and which punishes individuals who 
dare to say that they think otherwise, 
is not going to count for very much. | 
The address of the Yugoslav embassy is 
25 Kensington Gore, London SW7. 


Emrys Hughes (Morning Star, August 
11), have not only insisted that their 
abstention was conscientious, but have 
quite rightly insisted that it is not for 
the Chief Whip to decide whether or 
not a particular action is conscientious. 
Tom Driberg calls Mr Silkin’s remark 
“a shocking distortion of the very es- 
sence of the concept of conscience,” and 
Emrys Hughes says: 
“Tf the Parliamentary Labour Party 
decided that MPs could not abstain on 
issues on which they felt strongly and 
that the question of whether they were 
right or wrong in abstaining is one to 
be decided by a Chief Whip, that 
would be the end of toleration in the 
Labour Party, both in and out of Par- 
liament, and would be a step towards 
turning the Labour Party into an 
authoritarian machine which would not 
encourage independent minded men 
and women to come into Parliament 
or indeed into the Labour Party. 
“The Labour MP who has not the 
right to abstain from voting for some- 
thing which he believes to be wrong 
would be rightly described just as a 
yes man with no political and moral 
courage.” 
Indeed; and it is the suspicion that the 
Labour Party has gone too far already 
in this direction which has prevented 
many people from joining it, which has 
made them sceptical about the effective- 
ness of the left within the party, and 
set them looking for political alterna- 
tives to the established party system. 
For this is not just a problem of the 
Labour Party; it is a problem of the 
present parliamentary system, with its 
rigid division into ‘‘ government” and 
opposition.” It is difficult to respect 
Parliament if the result of every debate 
is a foregone conclusion, and it is often 
difficult to see what happens in Parlia- 
ment as at all relevant to what the 
government decides. 
So somehow, the rules have got to be 
changed. I would have thought that 
some form of proportional representation 
would help to loosen the chains on MPs; 
so would a change in what appear to the 
outsider to be quite extraordinary rules 
of parliamentary procedure, which often 
prevent MPs from raising very import- 
ant matters. Another improvement would 
be a committee system which allowed 
MPs to challenge the government mono- 
poly on information. 
But there still remains the parties’ atti- 
tude to their own members. For in local 
government, where political conditions 
and the rules of procedure do sometimes 
make life easier for the independent- 
minded person, you still hear stories of 
intolerance and rule by caucus, Labour 
and Conservative alike. 
For instance, Harry Brack, a Labour 
councillor in Islington, North London, 
was expelled from the Labour Party 
last December because he criticised the 
housing policy of the Labour-controlled 
Islington Council. Now he has been told, 
in a letter from Sara Barker, the party’s 
national agent, that he can only be re- 
admitted provided that he gives specific 
assurances “not to embarrass the party 
by criticising either the group or the 
party in public through the media of the 
press, TV, public platform statements or 
any other media.” 
In another instance, Ken Coates, presi- 
dent of Nottingham City Labour Party 
and editor of the left-wing journal, The 


Preparing for the Labour Party conference. 


Week, was expelled from the party on 
the initiative of a group of Nottingham 
members. Mr Coates claims that his ex. 
pulsion was the work of a ‘‘caucus... 
grouped around a discredited clique of 
aldermen”; he says that it was uncon- 
stitutional, and that he has been given 
no reasons for its confirmation by the 
National Executive Committee. In a 
pamphlet (My Case Against Expulsion, 
2s 6d from 74 Mansfield Road, Notting- 
ham) he publishes and replies to the 
charges against him, which seem to 
centre round his actions in publishing, 
in The Week and elsewhere, criticisms 
of government policy. 

Both these cases show people expelled on 
apparently flimsy grounds. It is very like- 
ly that Ken Coates and Harry Brack have 
both been annoying people to have in 
the Labour Party, because they insisted 
on saying what they thought; but this is 
hardly sufficient reason to expel them. 
If Britain is the democracy which it 
claims to be, if our political practices 
are to be notably different from the 
restriction of free speech which every- 
one deplores in Communist countries, 
this kind of authoritarian discipline must 
be avoided. And unless its members are 
free to discuss policy differences, the 
Labour Party cannot pretend to be a 
party with room for radicals, who want 
to change society. 

There is an alternative - to discuss issues 
in dispute openly and publicly. This is 
more nearly what has happened in some 
left-wing political groups or peace 
groups, which do not have the same 
apparatus of membership and rules as 
political parties. It does not work per- 
fectly - there have been groups which 
fell apart under the strain of policy 
differences and personal quarrels - but 
it does give tolerance a chance to sur- 
vive. 

But perhaps this works because peace 
activists and some left-wingers have 
deliberately turned their backs on the 
power concerns of conventional politics, 
wanting the freedom to raise what they 
see as important issues according to their 
consciences. If this is so, the question 
arises of whether an issue like disarma- 
ment can become more than a moral 
issue. And can those who feel that 
conventional politics is avoiding a lot of 
day-to-day questions facing ordinary 
people create a kind of politics which 
will face these questions? This is the 
point at which freedom and power be- 
come a single need . ordinary people 
need both the freedom and the power 
to change society - instead of contradic- 
tory needs, as when a party member/ 
councillor/MP must curtail] his freedom 
for the good of the party/council/gov- 
ernment. 

I don’t know the answers. Perhaps people 
who've had some experience in local gov- 
ernment or in types of “direct demo- 
cracy’”’ may be able to offer some. 


Reactions to 
murder 


from front page 


ence and existence, and at the same time 
tries to build a society better equipped 
to recover from the occasional break- 
throughs of this ineradicable factor. It 
is only by accepting the undefeatable 
that we may, in a sense, defeat it. And 
this probably involves working towards 
a kind of politics very different from 
that which we now have, but also very 
different from that envisaged by tradi- 
tional pacifist/anarchist doctrine. I am 
thinking of something along the lines 
of what Norman Mailer has called 
“existential politics”: 
“Existential politics is simple. It has 
a basic argument: if there is a strong 
ineradicable strain in human nature, 
one must not try to suppress it or 
anomaly, cancer, and plague will fol- 
low. Instead, one must find an art into 
which it can grow.” 
The problem now is to begin searching 
for the new forms or arts into which 
those ineradicable strains can be profit- 
ably channelled. Peace News exists pre- 
cisely as a platform for this kind of 
debate: the field is wide open. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Looking through an old issue of Peace 
News the other day, I found a note to 
the effect that we had printed nothing 
about the then current unpleasantness 
in the Conservative Party, as the first 
of several contributions we hoped to 
make to Freedom from Boredom Year. 
I fear that 1966, by contrast, has been 
badly tranished by boredom; but I think 
we can do a little to redress the balance 
by observing silence on the recent al- 
leged cabinet re-shuffle. 


* . a 


Culture-protest note: the French anti- 
war song ‘ The Deserter,” banned dur- 
ing the Algerian war. is going to the 
top of the French hit parade. 

The song, written by the late Boris Vian, 
is a letter to a president from a con- 
script. It was an immediate success, and 
when it was banned, it went under- 
ground; as David Halberstam put it in 
last Friday’s New York Times, it was 
“sung privately and deeply felt.” 

In its new success, the words are un- 
changed; but the war is now Vietnam, 
and the president is President Johnson. 
Peter, Paul and Mary have taken it to 
the US; it'll be interesting to see 
whether the American authorities take 
fright too. 


* Ld * 


Thoughts about the World Cup are still 
going round. One friend suggests that 
since only football gets the attention 
that more urgent things should get, the 
Vietnam war should be transferred to 
Wembley stadium: another points out 
that the North Koreans, underdogs of 
the tournament. were cheered on in 
Middlesbrough and Liverpool, and says: 
“It’s a pity North Vietnam didn't have 
a team in the tourney - it might have 
made people here realise that the people 
there are human, too.” I dare say it 
might - but the world isn’t that simple. 


Things for sale: one, a pamphlet about 
the laws which ban Africans from white 
areas in South Africa, except under 
strict conditions. It is The New Towns- 
men, by Dr O. D. Wollheim; published 
by the Civil Rights League, Cape Town, 
it is available from Dick Harman, High- 
gate, Birch Fall, Nayland, near Colches- 
ter, Essex, price 1s. It looks quite a 
useful source of facts. 

Two, the July Inheritance, journal of 
the Oxfam Youth Federation. Articles 
about the economics of hunger by Bert- 
rand Russell and Malcolm Caldwell, 
poverty and arms spending, and a recent 
Oxfam youth trip to Algeria, which 
“should have achieved more by this 
brief personal contact than all its pro- 
paganda and educational material so 
far.” From Housmans, 2s 6d. ~ 
Three, just as Peace News got round to 
reviewing the first issue, the second is- 
sue of John Papworth’s Resurgence 
(again, 2s 6d from Housmans). It covers 
several similar concerns to Peace News, 
and features articles on famine in India, 
the Amsterdam Provos, the London Free 
School, Michael Scott on Nagaland, Dr 
Schumacher on ‘“ Intermediate Technol- 
ogy,” Peter Cadogan on Vietnam. Cover 
by Graham Keen, artwork by Dave 
Swaffer and Brenda Jordan; it looks 
very pretty. 

Four, Vietnam T-shirts, 13s each includ. 
ing postage from Mike Shrapnell, 11 
Goldstone Villas, Hove, Sussex. Money 
back guarantee. 

Five and final: a fuller version of Dr 
Joseph Schorstein’s essay, ‘‘The Meta- 
physics of the Atom Bomb,” printed in 
our Hiroshima issue (August 5), can be 
obtained in pamphlet form from the 
Iona Community, 214 Clyde Street, Glas- 
gow Cl, price 2s 6d, all proceeds to 
War on Want. 


Correction 


In last week’s front-page editorial, we 
referred to the 1945 government as “ the 
first Labour government in British his- 
tory.” We meant that it was the first 
Labour government with a decisive ma- 
jority. 
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Harvey Matusow 


Mark Lane 
the silence 


I arrived in Liverpool on May 29, know- 
ing hardly a soul in England. Four of 
the first ten people I met, within minutes 
asked one question: “Who do you 
think killed Kennedy? ” I was disturbed, 
not by the question being asked, but by 
the fact that in the twelve preceding 
months in the United States 1 had not 
heard the question asked once. The 
Paradox is that the Umited States was a 
nation which accepted the Warren Com- 
mission report in silence, not believing 
in its conclusions. It’s taken about 100 
years for some historians to admit that 
they believe Lincotin’s assassination was 
a nalf-successful coup, pulled off by his 
Secretary of War, Stanton. For if Vice 
President Andrew Johnson had been 
home in bed, instead of getting drunk, 
he would have died too, and Mr Stanton 
would have become the president of the 
United States. As it happened, Stanton 
took temporary control of the govern- 
ment, had martial law declared and saw 
to it that the plotters were hanged be- 
fore they could talk. 

This history on Lincoln relates to Ken- 
nedy because today, nearly three years 
after his death, the questions of who 
really killed him, who was behind the 
plot ae there a plot, are still being 
asked. 


In London at private parties, where libel 
and slander laws don't apply, I’ve heard 
armchair detectives say, ‘It must have 
been Johnson . . .” ‘‘I’m sure the CIA 
did it. . .”; yet, with all the questions 
there has been until recently no public 
airing of the Warren Commission’s re- 
port in the United States. Until a few 
months ago no publisher in the United 
States would touch a book on the assas- 
sination. One who turned down the for- 
thcoming Mark Lane book, Rush to 
Judgment, said he didn’t think it could 
be sold because people were tired of the 
subject, they want to forget. 


He was not wrong according to the book- 
sellers. Dutton had published one book 
on the assassination, which had the 
largest advance sale of any book they 
had ever done, but also the largest re- 
turn of any book in their history; and 
to some publishers, truth must play a 
second fiddle to the economics of the 
industry. 

I met Mark Lane two days before Grove 
Press cancelled their contract to publish 
his book, and saw him frequently in the 
hectic weeks that followed, the frustra- 
tion of seeing publishers, building his 
hopes and seeing them dashed as the 
rejection slips came back. 


Mark Lane is a man who in many ways is 
iam esac sec ea 


Stan Scott 


FOR THE 
GEN’LMEN OF 
THE PRESS 


Who are the independent minds 

of Fleet Street? 

Robert Pitman, Peregrine 
Worsthorne 

Henry Fairlie, William Connor — 

and a thousand other big, 

big men. 


Who has to wear a tie in 

El Vino’s, else 

he can’t get served? 

Robert Pitman, Peregrine 
Worsthorne 

Henry Fairlie, William Connor — 

and a thousand other big, 


bigmen. , 


braves 


rare in the mid-twentieth century. He is 
a man who still lives by principle, re- 
gardiess of how it may ourt him finan- 
cially. He could have been Mayor of New 
York, or an important member of Con- 
gress, had he not exposed a fall-out 
sheiter racket which involved some 
powertul New York political leaders. As 
an attorney, Lane has never turned down 
tne underdog, tne politically unpopular, 
hes been in jail in the South tor civ 
Tignts marching, his culents in the past 
year have inciuded draft card burners, 
and men accused of plotting to blow up 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Lane grew up in the slums of the Lower 
feast Side of New York; in 1960 he was 
elected to the New York State Assembly 
trom bast Harlem. One of the first bills 
he introduced was that the Assembly 
should be abolished, and that the role ot 
tnat body be given to the local political 
machine bosses, who he said were 1n fact 
in control of the Assembly from behind 
tne scenes. Soon afterwards, he discover- 
ed that the Speaker of the Assembly, 
who had just railroaded through a faul- 
Out shelter bill, was 1n fact a director of 
tne major company which was to produce 
tne shelters with government aid. He 
raised the question in the assembly, and 
an investigation resulted which conclud- 
ed tnat Lane should be censured and the 
Speaker cleared. (The voters thought 
Otnerwise 1n the next election and voted 
the speaker out.) 

Shortly after this scandal, in 1962, Lane 
made a bid for the Reform Democratic 
nomination tor Congress, and it looked 
as though he would be an easy victor. 
But back room politicans had other ideas. 
They didn’t luke Lane, he was too inde- 
pendent, he couldn’t be controlled, had 
to be stopped: and he was stopped, with 
the help of some doctored photos and 
iliegal wire tapping. 

No-one heard much of Lane for the next 
year, until after the Kennedy assassina- 
tion when he reappeared as counsel for 
Marguerite Oswaid, mother of the alleg- 
ed presidential assassin. He spoke in 
defence of the slain Oswald, and was 
vilified in most of the American press 
for doing so. They tried to plant the 
crackpot label on him, a label applied 
too often to anyone who believes in the 
exposure of truth. 

Lane attempted to appear before the 
Warren Commission, which was his right 
as counsel for the defendant, Oswald. He 
insisted on the right to call witnesses, 
to cross-examine them, and to play the 
Classic role of advocate so that the 
Commission hearings would not be a 
sham, and that the truth or at least all 
the questions would be aired and ex- 
amined. But this was against the rules of 
the commission. 

Prevented from performing his duties as 
counsel for Oswald before the Commis- 
sion, Lane then embarked on an investi- 
gation of his own without the help of the 
large army of FBI and law enforcement 
officers which were at the disposal, of 
the Commission. He set about examining 
the evidence, and decided he must write 
a book, so that the public would have at 
least the advocate’s side of the story, to 
weigh against the 26-volume Warren 
Commission report. 

After Lane’s book was rejected by 
Grove Press and the other publishers, he 
set about making a mimeographed copy 
of the first draft. Fifty copies were put 
together with the help of a few friends; 
the intent was to sell each of these fifty 
copies in order to raise enough money 
for Lane to continue his work, for at the 
time he was penniless and homeless. The 


work continued. 

Finally, last summer, Lane and his Dan 
ish wife came to England in the hope 
that someone here would be interested 
in the book. His dream and his journey 
paid off; Rush to Judgment will be pub- 
ed in England by Bodley Head next 
month. 
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Mark Lane with Kennedy, who assisted his candidature for the New 


York State Assembly in 1960. 


Tony Smythe 


Problems of scale 


Prerequisites of reace, Dy John Pap- 
worth (Housmans, 2s 6d) 
Resurgence, edited by Jobn Papworth 
No 1, May 1966, 2s 6d) 
John Papworth’s analysis of the causes 
of war, or as he puts it, the prerequisites 
of peace, is a very cogent one in many 
respects. His ,pamphlet deserves wide 
circulation beyond the small band of 
Peace News readers and those who share 
his general approach, if not some of the 
more eccentric details. His thesis is that 
there is one central problem from which 
all others arise; “man has to realise 
that this factor of size is the key to his 
ability to maintain control . . . human 
governments and human societies are too 
large ... the eflicacy of democracy is 1n- 
dissolubly linked to the size of the unit 
in which men seek to operate it.” 
The consuming-producing society des- 
troys the quality of life and reduces man 
to insignificant moral and social propor- 
tions. “* The independent decision-making 
baker who becomes a ‘hand’ in a vast 
bread-making factory run by chemists 
and accountants is not a symptom of 
progress but of failure to achieve it.” 
Where do we go from here? At this point 
I find his case becomes momentarily un- 
convincing. ‘ There is only one force that 
can hope to bring our societies under 
sane direction and control, and that is 
the force of a widely accepted code of 
morality.” 
The pamphlet abounds in some good 
generalisations which would provide use- 
ful starting points for further discus- 
sions. The tone of high morality is for- 
tunately tempered with references to 
practical examples of direct democracy; 
but I found the section headings distinct. 
ly misleading and references to industry, 
workers’ control and ownership rather 
out of touch. Statements that the peace 
movement has failed to stop war because 
it has not assessed the opposing forces 
to my mind give it an importance far out 
of proportion to its membership and 
possible influence. Battles are not won 
by the side which makes the best analy- 
sis - it needs power as well. 
Analyses similiar to John Papworth’s 
have been emerging from the_ peace 
movement and the libertarian left over 
the last fifty years but more important 
is the fact that now many more groups 
and individuals are reaching the same 
kind of conclusions. The final and irre- 
vocable withdrawal of the labour move- 
ment from the serious politics of social 
change has encouraged the trend. The 
circumstances and the mood are right 
for John Papworth to be listened to. 
In the first issue of Resurgence we see 
his theories tested on everyday prob- 
lems - Vietnam, Rhodesia, the general 
election. Although there are already an 
almost infinite number of peace journals 


on the market just crying out to be read, 
there is probably room for one more if 
it can give its readers a forum to state 
and develop their views. : 
However, I couldn’t go along with the 
conclusions of the report on the WRI’s 
12th Triennial Conference in Rome. 
While in theory I am all for flexible and 
democratic forms of organisation I do 
not necessarily identify the self-inflicted 
chaos of the Committee of 100 with them. 
International organisations perhaps have 
to be more formal than most, and I can. 
not see the advantage in a self-elected 
council of 50 against the WRI’s present 
12 elected by the movement with co- 
options and representatives of national 
sections. If the affairs of the WRI were 
left to chance and whoever chose to turn 
up at meetings it would soon be domin- 
ated by those who could afford to travel 
as opposed to those with a continuing 
interest in international affairs and those 
who it is recognised have a specialised 
contribution to make. In any organisa- 
tion, structure is not nearly so important 
as finding enough individuals who are 
sufficiently consister.¢ and committed to 
do the work. 

Tony Smythe is general secretary of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. 
From 1960 to 1964 he was co-secretary 
of the War Resisters’ International, and 
for some time last year he was person- 
nel manager for Scott Bader Ltd. 
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Ralph Bell 


RHODESIA: A NON-VIOLENT PLAN 


In March 1966, the Rev Ralph Bell visited Rhodesia and Zambia to 
discuss the possibilities of a non-violent strategy to solve the Rhodesia 
crisis. Since then he has had further discussions in Britain: in April, he 
wrote about the plan in the “British Weekly” (reported in Peace 
News, April 29), and last month his plan was the subject of a “ con- 
sultation ” held by the Intitute for Training in Nonviolence. 

The Institute is to study the best way to recruit and train a non-violent 
expeditionary force, and it is shortly publishing the text of Ralph Bell’s 
plan. Here we publish a shortened version of the plan. While many 
readers may have doubts about particular aspects of the Rev Bell’s 


proposals, we think 


that they are a real attempt to tackle the Rhodesia 


problem, and deserve close attention. 


Basically the crisis in Rhodesia is a 

atruggle between the privileged few and 

the underprivileged many who want a 

greater share of political and economic 
wer. Basically it is a social revolution, 
ut it is further complicated by the race 

issue. UDI is undoubtedly important, but 
it is a side tissue. 
Such social revolutions have been fought 
out in the past by certain members of 
the privileged few voluntarily relinquish- 
fing power, and giving their services to 
fight for the rights of the underprivileg- 
ed. However, the underprivileged have 
never won their struggle unless they 
have organised themselves and put effec- 
tive pressure, military or economic, upon 
the few. Freedom has to be demanded, it 
is not just handed over. 

If this outline analysis is correct, sanc- 

tions, although they may play an effect- 

five role as part of another policy, mili- 

tary or non-violent, cannot by themselves 

solve the problem. The main dispute is 
between Rhodesians, white on one side 
and blacks and their white liberal sup- 

orters on the other. Britain undoubted- 

y has certain duties in the situation, but 

Britain can only help. Britain cannot 
hand over increased political and econ- 
omic powers to the underprivileged un- 
less at the same time the underprivileg- 
ed demand those powers and put pres- 
sure on the few to get them. 

What solution of the crisis should be 

worked for? 

1. Equality of opportunity for all Rho- 
desian citizens, a peaceful transfer of 
political and economic power. Peace- 
ful change ‘in the pattern of life in 
Rhodesia. 

2.I have no desire to commit myself in 
advance to a political formula unrelat- 
ed to the present political facts in 
Rhodesia and unrelated to any that 
might arise in the future. I should 
prefer, by the non-violent method, to 
put the two sides in Rhodesia into 
constructive conflict, and allow them 
to work out the best solution for them- 
selves in terms of the realities of the 
Rhodesian situation. 

$3. We should recognise that we are ask- 
ing all Rhodesians to tackle a difficult 
undertaking - to build a multiracial or 
unracial society. Few countries have 
succeeded, and we ought to be partic- 
ularly sympathetic, because we in Brit- 
ain are not called upon to do anything 
so difficult. 


Outline 


The choice, then, is between violent pres- 
sure and non-violent. The following is 
an outline of the non-violent approach 
and does not claim to be a detailed 
criticism of the violent method, but these 
points can be made about the use of 
military force: 

1. To many people the violent method is 
open to grave moral objection, and is 
a particularly dangerous instrument in 
a racial situation. 

2. It seems obvious that Britain could, if 
she wished, smash the Smith regime, 
but can the military method act con- 
structively and put any alternative 
government in its place? It appears 
that any alternative government im- 
posed by the military method would 
be compelled to act undemocratically, 
howeves enlightened ‘its theories might 


3. Can we really start again, as it were, 
‘in Rhodesia with an imposed Governor 
and nominated Legislative Assembly? 
Would a militarily defeated white pop- 
ulation, embittered in defeat, co-oper- 


ate in a phased progress towards maj- 
ority rule? Or would the reaction of 
the whites in Rhodesia be the same as 
the reaction of the whites in the 
Southern States after the American 
Civil War, a sullen refusal to co- 
operate in any plans for reconstruc- 
tion? . 

4.If the Africans indulge in any Mau 
Mau-like activity (disregarding the mo- 
ral objection to such methods) they 
can only succeed in increasing racial 
tension and consolidating the opposi- 
tion against themselves. ‘The inevitable 
result of such tactics is to increase 
police brutality and repressive meas- 
ures. 


Basis of the plan 


The plan does not claim to be a detailed 
plan of campaign. All I claim is that it 
4s a basis upon which a practical plan 
could be built. Experts are needed to 
provide the essential detailed planning 
which makes a military idea into a prac- 
tical plan of campaign. Experts in the 
same way would be needed to turn a non- 
violent idea into a practical political 
instrument, , / 
Nor do I claim that there is any certain- 
ty that a non-violent strategy would be 
successful; I can see all sorts of ways iin 
which such a campaign could go wrong. 
Those who demand certainty I regard as 
politically and managerially naive. Pol- 
itically, 1 believe that a non-violent strat- 
egy is less open to objection than any 
other conceivable method, and much bet- 
ter than taking no action and just letting 
things slide. Religiously and morally I 
feel more certain. The method is right - 
it can produce the right result. 
Although the situations in Rhodesia and 
the USA are not strictly the same, the 
non-violent struggle in the USA has 
given us some indication of the way in 
which a social revolution can be fought 
out by the non-violent method; despite 
the inefficient way in which $ften it has 
been organised, that method has won for 
the Negroes more political and economic 
rights than any other campaign in the 
last 100 years. 
In suggesting a non-violent force to ‘in- 
vade another country, I am fully aware 
that I suggest something which has 
never been done before - certainly on 
governmental level; but the fact that it 
has never been done before is no over- 
whelming argument that it is the wrong 
strategy to meet the Rhodesian crisis. 
Governments and the United Nations 
have started to consider the merits of 
non-violence as the most suitable instru- 
ment for conflict control in this genera- 
tion. The old methods have not been so 
outstandingly successful that a new idea 
does not merit consideration. 
My suggested plan is: 
1. Let the British government call a 
constitutional conference in Salisbury, 
making it plain that the object of the 
conference is not to confirm UDI or to 
go back to the 1961 constitution, but to 
find a solution acceptable to all in 
Rhodesia. Invite, through the Governor, 
the Rhodesian Front and representatives 
of other political parties in Rhodesia, 
and instruct the present regime to make 
it possible for representatives of the 
African nationalists, such as Mr Nkomo 
and Mr Sithole, to attend. 
Advantage one: some guidance has 
been given to moderate opinion in 
Rhodesia and some policy behind 
which they can rally - “Support the 
conference.” So far the British govern- 
ment has given moderates no guidance 
and no policy to support. 
Advantage two: conversations with 


Smith, without African consultation 
or approval, have been avoided. 

Smith might agree; but it must be con- 

sidered highly unlikely that he would. 

If he did not agree, then pressure to be 

brought to bear on him by implementing 

one or more of the following plans. 

2. Let the British government organise a 

Commonwealth non-violent expeditionary 

force. Rhodesia is now a police state. 

Effective organisation cannot start now 

inside Rhodesia. It must start outside. 

It might be considered desirable, in the 

first place, for the force to be all-white, 

for the following reasons: 

(a) To emphasise the “ Kith and Kin” 
argument: white members of the 
Commonwealth have a dispute with 
fellow whites in Rhodesia. 

(b) The whites ‘in Rhodesia might find 
the argument posed by an all-white 
force more persuasive than that 
posed by a mixed force, and might 
therefore find it more difficult to use 
violence against it. 

(c) Africans in a mixed force might be 
picked out as objects for specially 
violent treatment. 

But if, at first, a white non-violent force 

iis used, as soon as possible Africans must 

be associated in the leadership of the 

campaign, and Africans in Rhodesia en- 

couraged to join it. 
Error in present British policy: the 
British government plans to force the 
whites to hand over certain rights to 
Rhodesian Africans, but neither con- 
sults the Africans about policy or gives 
them an active part in their own 
struggle. The Africans are not likely to 
be grateful for any result, however 
favourable it may be to them, when 
they have not been consulted. Neither 
are they likely to grow in political 
responsibility when they have no part 
‘in the struggle for their own rights. 

Would volunteers be forthcoming for a 

non-violent force? I believe they would, 

provided the British government gave 
them the same conditions as members of 
the armed forces, e.g. pay, widows’ pen- 
sions, etc. A non-violent volunteer, like 

a member of the armed forces, is called 

upon to do what he is told. Such people 

are not hard to find or to train. Civilians 

‘in time of war can quickly be trained to 

be soldiers. Civilians could just as quick- 

ly be trained to be non-violent fighters. 

Only a small number of highly trained 

officers would be needed to direct the 

non-violent force. 


Armed forces 


Members of the armed forces could be 
used for much of the work. The danger- 
ous and difficult work of non-violent 
attack must be left to volunteers, but 
support work behind the lines could be 
done by members of the armed forces 
acting, as it were, as non-combatants in 
this struggle. 

A member of the armed forces is called 

upon to do what he his told, to be killed 

and to kill to enforce a political solution. 

A member of a non-violent force ‘is also 

called upon to do what he is told, to be 

killed, but not t6 kill, to enforce a pohti- 
cal solution. 

The non-violent force would be called 

upon to: 

(a) Insist on social and political change. 

(b) To produce, by its method of fight- 
ing the emotional climate in which 
minds are changed and a solution to 
the dispute made possible. 

(c) To keep the confrontation non-violent 
by refusal to retaliate. 

(d) To put pressure on the legal law 
enforcement agency in a community 
to curb irresponsible violence. 

(e) To achieve a satisfactory solution to 
a confrontation by working for jus- 
tice and reconciliation, not the tri- 
umph of one side over the other. 

3. Then, when the Commonwealth non- 
violent force has been organised, let the 
British government ask the Africans and 
their white liberal friends to abandon all 
violence and subversive action, and in- 
stead to co-operate in putting pressure 
on Smith by one or more of the following 
methods: 

(a) Non-violent strike action. Help could 
be given with organisation by mem- 


bers of the non-violent force, and, 
possibly: food brought in from out- 
side. 

(b) Certain town Africans might be urg- 
ed to leave their work and to return 
to the reserves. 

(c) White liberals might participate in 
strike action or appropriate demon- 
stration. 

The British government could put pres- 

sure on Smith direct by such actions as 

the following: 

(a) Introducing members of the non- 
violent force into Rhodesia to plead 
with Smith’s more reluctant support- 
ers, e.g. most members of white 
churches. 

(b) Asking Dr Banda to recall all Malawi 
workers from Rhodesia, promising 
financial help to support them in 
Malawi. 

Advantage number three: non-violence 
gives to the African a moral and effect- 
ive way of fighting. Give Africans no 
guidance and no part in their own 
Struggle, and they will be tempted to 
choose the way of sabotage and vio- 
lence, not necessarily because they are 
violent men, but because they see no 
other way and because the example 
given by ‘Mau Mau and Resistance 
tactics in the Second World War is 
there for them to learn from. 
Advantage number four: while it may 
be considered desirable to maintain 
sanctions in whole or part during a 
non-violent campaign, because one can- 
not trade fully with a regime believed 
to be ‘illegal and wrong in its policy, 
the success of a non-violent campaign 
would not depend on any co-operation 
from Verwoerd's South Africa. 

4. At a time judged to be appropriate, let 

the British delegates to the constitutional 

conference go into Rhodesia, covered 
only by the non-violent troops of the 

Commonwealth Force. The non-violent 

force would need to have as good a dis- 

cipline as an army. A sort of haphazard 

Aldermaston march would not be ade- 

quate. 


Conviction 


The good intentions of the British gov- 
ernment may not be believed when they 
cost only words. But when British lives, 
and the lives of our friends in the Com- 
monwealth, are deliberately put at risk, 
our good wishes for the prosperity of all 
in Rhodesia may carry more conviction. 
Casualties ought to be expected and 
planned for. But if the non-violent force 
could take casualties without loss of dis- 
cipline and without bitterness, and with- 
out resorting to retaliation, it would 
create that emotional climate in which 
opponents’ minds would be changed, sup- 
port won for their side, and a genuine 
compromise solution made possible. 

Ian Smith can only continue to govern 
if the majority of voters agree with him, 
the civil service is prepared to work for 
him and the majority of Africans are 
acquiescent even if not co-operative. He 
cannot afford converts to the other side, 
or a population black and white that 
non-violently and with dignity refuses to 
co-operate with his regime. 

Casualties are already being suffered, in 
detention camps and among African re 
sistance fighters. An attempt to solve 
the crisis by force would arguably result 
in more casualties than the non-violent 
method - and would not be as effective 
in producing a satisfactory solution. 
“The members of the non-violent force 
would not be killed, they would be ar- 
rested and imprisoned - or just pushed 
back across the frontier.” So say a num- 
ber of critics of the plan. Possibly they 
are right. Then do what the army does - 
send in reinforcements, and carry on 
until the right result is achieved. The 
strain on the Rhodesian army and police 
would soon tell. 

The Africans at first might be critical of 
a non-violent policy. Many African na- 
tionalists are already committed to vio- 
lence, believing that if they can create a 
breakdown of law and order, British 
troops will be compelled to come. 

They state that non-violence has been 
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Delegates to the conference of the 
World Council of Churches, seen in 
an informal demonstration on the 
theme “ Church and Society.” 


Church out of 
the ghetto 


Homer Jack reports 
on the recent 
Geneva conference 


“An impatient world challenges a com- 
placent church.” Such was one placard 
carried by one of 300 Protestant and 
Orthodox churchmen as they gathered in 
front of the old League’s Palais des 
Nations ‘in Geneva on the final day of the 
recent world conference on “ Church and 
Society,” sponsored by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. This was the first time 
that even an informal, unofficial demon- 
stration had been associated with the 
World Council of Churches, which en- 
compasses more than 200 church bodies 
from more than 80 nations, including 
much of Christianity outside the Roman 
Catholic Church and the fundamentalists. 
A rich cross-section of churchmen par- 
ticipated ‘in the conference. Such leading 
social actionlists as Michael Scott and 
Canon Collins were absent, but those 
present included Dr Eduardo Mondlane, 
head of a freedom movement for Mozam- 
bique; Rev Arthur Thomas, retiring head 
of the pioneering Delta Ministry in Mis- 
sissippi; Professor Z. K. Matthews, pros- 
pective ambassador to the UN from soon- 
to-be-independent Bechuanaland; US 
Congresswoman Edith Green; Dr Robert 
W. Spike, formerly head of the free- 
swinging Commission on Religion and 
Race of the National Council of Churches 
in the US; Rev Gabriel M. Setiloane of 
South Africa, now with the All-African 


Conference of Churches in Zambia; and 
Rev Kanichi Nishimura, member of the 
Japanese parliament. 
The US delegation was the largest. Its 
members met informally twice, principal- 
ly to take some initiatives on Vietnam. 
They sent strong cables both to President 
Johnson (“the current episode involving 
American prisoners should not be made 
the occasion for any acts of reprisals’’) 
and the North Vietnamese government 
(“captured personnel held by any coun- 
try should be treated according to stan- 
dards set by the International Red 
Cross’). 
One of the greatest debates of the 
conference was whether or not to hold 
a march to (or from) the Palais des 
Nations. After much discussion, the 
plenary decided against by a close vote. 
Then 200 of those at the conference 
agreed to hold an informal march. An- 
thropologist Margaret Mead defended 
the decision in these words: 
“This conference is talking and talk 
ing about commitment and here is 
available a new form developed in 
this century. Television is used all 
over the world for men to share disas- 
ter and courage. You churchmen have 
already given more interviews than 
prayers. Now when the young people 
devise a method to use television to 


SORT 


spread the word of our conference, 

you sneer and you laugh.” 
In the end two-thirds of those attending 
the conference walked downhill to the 
Palais. 
The greatest single accomplishment of 
the conference was the confrontation it 
made possible between members of the 
“older” and of the “new” churches, 
between churchmen from the Western 
or developed world and from the Afri- 
can-Asian-Latin American or developing 
world. Protestant churchmen still don’t 
begin to comprehend their distance from 
co-religionists in the developing world. 
This dialogue took place in specific 
areas: revolution, economic develop- 
ment, and race. 
A second achievement was the creation 
of a new position on war. The confer- 
ence went beyond the statement made at 
the founding of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam in 1948 that 
“war is contrary to the will of God.” It 
asserted that “nuclear war is against 
God’s will and the greatest of evils,” and 
added that “it is the first duty of govern- 
ments and their officials to prevent nu- 
clear war.” However, this was not the 
ringing “no” to war that Professor 
Helmut Gollwitzer of West Berlin ini- 
tially suggested in a plenary speech. 
Gollwitzer asked: ‘When will the 


New support for Italian CO 


On July 6, the evening of the day in 
which a big Vietnam rally had been held, 
there was an important meeting at the 
Eliseo Theatre in Rome. The conscien- 
tious objector Fabrizio Fabbrini present- 
ed his book Tu non ucciderai (Thou shalt 
not kill) to a packed audience, which 
included the four members of parliament 
who had introduced bills for the legal 
recognition of conscientious objectors in 
Italy and an alternative constructive 
form of national service. 


On this occasion 10,000 signatures with 
addresses and occupations were handed 
to the members of parliament in support 
of a petition written by the Nonviolent 
Movement for Peace, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the magazine Il Ponte 
(The Bridge) and various religious and 
other groups. This number of signatures 
constitutes an obligation on the part of 
the government to consider the matter, 
and Fabrizio Fabbrini spoke of the need 
for a united resolution among the four 
parliamentarians representing different 
political parties. He was supported by 
other speakers and it was agreed that the 
signatures should be presented with a 
letter from the MPs to the effect that 
minor technical differences could be 
overcome; it was the central issue which 
urgently demanded attention. 


Readers may remember Fabrizio Fab- 
brini’s dramatic gesture in returning 
his uniform and declaring himself a 
conscientious objector only ten days be- 
fore his demobilisation. The Roman mili- 


tary tribunal condemned him to 20 
months’ imprisonment. He was released 
on amnesty granted by the government 
to celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
Republic of Italy, but he refused this and 
was granted pardon on condition of good 
conduct, which means that he may have 
to serve the rest of his sentence should 
he be called up again. 

He was dismissed from his post as lec- 
turer in law at the University of Rome, 
where the ex-Rector Papi, who is also 
an emeritus professor of political econ- 
omy in the faculty of jurisprudence, 
even demanded that he should return 
the salary he had earned for his oc- 
casional lectures and as tutor at the 
university while he was in the army. 
While in prison he was in solitary con- 
finement under appalling conditions. 

In his capacity as a lawyer Fabbrini has 
contacted members of parliament in or- 
der to bring about some improvements 
in the conditions of army prisons. Este- 
emed and respected as tutor and col- 
league, even by those who do not share 
his views entirely, he has no doubt 
played a significant part in the change 
of social climate at the university he has 
been forced to leave. A man of intellect 
and profound compassion, free from 
pride, bigotry or self-pity, he humbly 
owns his debt to those who have preced- 
ed him as conscientious objectors and 
have upheld the same position: Pietro 
Pinna, who in 1949 was the first Italian 
to have refused to wear uniform on the 
grounds of conscience; anarchists; and 


especially Jehovah’s Witnesses who have 
suffered the most. 
At a press conference held at the head- 
quarters of the Radical Party, Fabbrini 
pleaded on behalf of a Jehovah’s Witness 
who had been released on amnesty, but 
arrested and imprisoned again on the al- 
legation that his trial had taken place 
after the date determined for amnesty. 
At a discussion arranged by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation Fabbrini defined 
his position as a revolutionary attitude 
towards those structures of society that 
are an obstacle to freedom, justice and 
all values; but he made it very clear that 
a law for conscientious objectors was 
only one step in a continuous nonviolent 
progressive revolution. 
A practising Catholic, Fabrizio Fabbrini 
sees his special contribution in the inter- 
pretation of this non-violent revolution 
from the Catholic standpoint. In his 
book, which has a preface by Giorio La 
Pira, he presents a painstaking documen- 
tation of the actions and declarations of 
Giuseppe Gazzini, Padre Balducci and 
Don Milani. He reinterprets the problem 
of disobedience as the duty to disobey 
when obedience would not be in keeping 
with ultimate precepts, i.e. with truth; 
he stresses the need to rediscover the 
value of individual conscience and aware. 
ness, bearing in mind that no value such 
as liberty or justice is as great as the 
value of life itself, and that the con- 
scientious objector offers up his own life 
whilst respecting the life of others. 
HELEN MAYER 
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Christian Church discover the point 
where it can unanimously and uncondi- 
tionally say ‘no,’ unless it does so now?” 
A third accomplishment was the success- 
ful and almost complete integration of 
churchmen from the Soviet Union into 
the conference. A fourth was the march, 
however informal. This agreement to al- 
low a voluntary demonstration to be as- 
sociated with the World Council will 
have widespread repercussions. A fifth 
will undoubtedly be changes within the 
World Council; the reorganisation of its 
work in the field of church and society 
and international relations and the re- 
flection of some of the revolutionary pos- 
itions of the churches in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Finally, the close 
ties with Roman Catholic observers and, 
hopefully, with other religious groups 
outside its membership will be devel- 
oped and increased. 
The greatest disappointment to this ob- 
server was the inability of the conference 
to make a more prophetic statement 
against the war in Vietnam. Extreme 
pressure was put on its leaders to pro- 
duce a unanimous and thus a “bal- 
anced” statement. The Russian church- 
men did nothing to upset the balance. 
The strongest sentence in the statement 
was: “The massive and growing Ameri- 
can military presence in Vietnam and 
the long continued bombing of villages in 
the South and of targets a few miles 
fron cities in the North cannot be justi. 
e ae 
A second disappointment was to witness 
occasionally the shallow overlay of 
Christianity upon deep nationalistic feel- 
ings on the part of many participants. 
Motions on “national” questions were 
treated gently. A third was that the con- 
ference tried to do too much too super- 
ficially. A final disappointment was the 
domination of the conference by the 
West, despite the fact that almost half 
of the participants came from the devel- 
oping world. 
In the final worship service, conference 
chairman M. M. Thomas of India said: 
“O Lord, don’t let us restrict you to a 
narrow ghetto labelled, ‘religion,’ but 
lead us to worship you in the fullness of 
life as the Lord of politics, economics, 
and arts.” The Geneva conference was 
no narrow ghetto labelled “ religion.” 
Dr Jack was an official observer to the 
conference. He is director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Responsibility of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association of the 
US and Canada. 


Vietnam moot 


Vietnam Peace Action, calling itself an 
“ad hoc group of the non-aligned peace 
movement,” proposes to hold a Vietnam 
Moot in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 
October 30. The first part of the meeting 
will be “like a teach-in” with prepared 
speeches from people of all opinions. The 
meeting will then break up into smaller 
separate groups “ with the intention that 
AEG who wants to take part may 
lO so.” 
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BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


The missing judges 


For South West Africans and in fact for 
everyone in or out of the United Nations 
who feels that qualities like judicial or 
political courage are in short supply 
these days, a two-week perspective on the 
World Court judgment of July 18 has 
only lowered a sinking morale. ‘c 
The judgment concerned itself not with 
the real issues, but with a procedural 
question that was never raised in the 
course of the oral hearings, namely, the 
“standing” of the applicants, Liberia 
and Ethiopia. And now come some high- 
ly unwelcome reflections on the absence 
of three judges, any one of whose votes, 
it is known, could have turned the arti- 
ficial “‘ minority ” (produced by the pres- 
ident’s casting vote in the 7-7 deadlock) 
into a majority (which in turn, one may 
assume, would have produced a different 
Judgment on the merits of the case.) 
Of the three, only Sir Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan (Pakistan) has so far made 
any sizable public explanation. In an 
interview in London on July 25 he said 
that there “were no grounds for dis- 
qualifying me.” He explained (as had 
been known for some time) that the 
president of the court, Sir Percy Spender 
(Australia), held that it would be im- 
proper for Sir Zafrullah to sit because 
he had at one time been nominated 
judge ad hoc by the applicants (although 
he never sat in that capacity). Sir Zafrul- 
lah said he “disagreed entirely” with 
Sir Percy’s view but was told by the 
resident that a “large majority of the 
judges agreed with him [Sir Percy] that 
I should not sit. So I had no option.” 
The statute of the court says in article 
24, para 3, that if in any such case the 
member of the court and the president 
disagree, ‘the matter shall be settled by 
the decision of the Court.” However, this 
appears, too, to be one area in which, 


traditionally, the prerogatives of the 
president are considerable, and Sir Percy 
would seem to have exercised them to 
the full. He chose not to act formally 
on the point but instead consulted pri- 
vately with the judges some of whom 
had reportedly viewed these talks as 
merely exploratory and did not at the 
time know that their remarks were being 
construed as votes. 

Another challenge to the right to sit, 
directed against Judge Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico), was disposed of in a very 
different manner. South Africa objected 
to the fact that Nervo had spoken out 
against the policies of that country in 
the UN, and the president of the court 
sympathised with South Africa’s com- 
plaint. Padilla Nervo’s firm reply was 
that in so doing he had been channelling 
the policy of the Mexican government 
and not necessarily his own policy as an 
individual and as a judge, and that it 
was universally recognised that the one 
had every right to remain independent 
from the other. The court in a formal 
vote threw out South Africa's objection. 


Credentials 


It should be said, parenthetically, that 
Sir Percy himself might have been vul- 
nerable under South Africa’s interpre- 
tation of what constitutes proper judicial 
credentials, since he was the working 
head of the Australian delegation to the 
10th General Assembly at a time when 
Australia had spoken disparagingly of 
“the multiplication of [World Court] 
advisory opinions, the insistence on a 
trusteeship agreement or the reiteration 
of criticism [of South African practice], 
the validity of which was often in 


doubt ”’ [summary records, Fourth Com- 


An interview with Gwynfor Evans 


AMATEUR IN: PARLIAMENT 


Rod Prince writes: “I’m no politician; 
I’m an amateur. My concern is with the 
life of the people in Wales - their trad- 
itions and interests. That’s why I’m 
here.” This was Gwynfor Evans, the 
newly-elected Welsh nationalist MP for 
Caprese, whom I interviewed last 
wee 


Certainly there was no professional poli. 
tician’s arrogance about him. We found 
our way to the House of Commons cafe- 
teria, fasge rather uncertainly through 
a small maze of corridors, and Mr Evans 
explained some of the problems of his 
position in the House. 

For a start, since there are no cross- 
benches, he has to sit with the Tories. 
In the divisions on prices and incomes 
and on steel nationalisation, he would 
have voted against the government, but 
didn’t want to vote with the Tories; so 
he abstained - and in the incomes divi- 
sion, went to sit with the Labour rebels 
who also abstained. (He did not vote on 
steel because of the form of nationalisa- 
tion proposed, pointing out that the 
Minister of Power, Richard Marsh, went 
out of his way to reject proposals for 
workers’ control in the industry. Work- 
ers’ control is an important part of Plaid 
Cymru policy.) 

In fact, Gwynfor Evans has found a lot 
of support for Welsh nationalist aims 
among people on both sides of the 
House; and while his best friends there 
are Labour left-wingers and pacifists like 
Emrys Hughes, he’s discovered that 
“some Tories are much more sympa- 
thetic than some Labour people.” Fie 
feels that “the party system here is 
breaking down” and “all the stuffing 
has been knocked out of the govern- 
ment.” Plaid Cymru’s victory “ could be 
a catalyst in England”. because it will 
make people think about other political 
possibilities. 


Plaid Cymru not only advocates separate 
parliaments for Wales and Scotland, but 
also regional parliaments for different 
parts of England, claiming that they 
‘would be simpler and more effective than 


the present partial decentralisation sch- 
emes. Others share this view: for in- 
stance, the leader of Liverpool City 
council, who is also on the North-West 
Economic Council, told him, in the 
course of an interview which started off 
in a hostile atmosphere and became 
much friendlier later on, that he was in 
favour of a separate parliament for the 
North-West. In Newcastle, Dan Smith 
wanted one for the North-East. They 
had found themselves faced with the 
same problems as those Plaid Cymru was 
trying to tackle. 

It was Gwynfor Evans’s view that eco- 
nomics and politics “were making a 
desert of Wales.” He said: 


“We've always been very keen on cuL 
tural life, and popular participation. 
This tradition is being destroyed, and 
we have to see it carry on. Welsh 
people’s lives will ‘be fuller if they 
grow from Welsh roots; and if we do 
this, our influence - political, moral, 
spiritual, cultural - will spread through 
to England. We’re not anti-English or 
tab anyone; we’re too positive for 
at.” 


It was party reasons which had prevent- 
ed progress towards independence; the 
Labour Party had abandoned Home Rule, 
not because it would be bad for Eng- 
land, but because they thought it would 
be bad for the party. Mr Evans spoke 
with some bitterness about the Carmar- 
then County Council, which he said was 
controlled by a Labour caucus, and “ ab- 
solutely deadly.” The way this caucus 
had ignored him and blocked his propos. 
als had increased his support among the 
people. 

In the by-election, ‘‘ the whole temper of 
the people was different from anything 
Td known.” There was an obvious eco- 
nomic decline, and ‘clearly Labour was 
not doing the job... the government has 
nothing to say.” Plaid Cymru’s moral 
appeal, like the peace movement’s, could 
not succeed on its own; but it succeeded 
when put together with an economic 
policy. 


mittee, Nov 8, 1955]. 

When the president of the court an- 
nounced on March 15, 1965, that Sir 
Zafrulla would not participate, Judge 
Bustamante y Rivero (Peru) was already 
out on grounds of illness and reportedly 
remained out during the whole of the 
open hearings, which ran from March 15 
to July 14 and, following summer recess, 
from September 20 to November 29, 
1965, although Sir Zafrullah has des- 
cribed him as being “unable to sit 
during the first half of the hearings” 
because of ill-health. 

Indeed, many who were well aware of 
his absence were also well aware of the 
lack of any explanation as to why he did 
not return to the court if his condition 
had improved by late summer or there- 
abouts, or why, if his health outlook re- 
mained poor, he failed to remove him- 
self officially, so that someone might take 
his place. There seems to have been very 
little said about this, in or out of the 
court. 

The absence that is more difficult, in 
some ways, to diagnose than either of 
the other two is that of Judge Fouad 
Ammoun, elected on Nevember 16, 1965, 
to fill the unexpired portion of the term 
of Abdel Hamid Badawi (UAR), who 
died on August 4, 1965. The ten-week 
lapse before his election is partly ex- 
plainable, since there probably would 
have been loud objection to the calling 
of a special session of the General As- 
sembly to carry out this one duty (iudges 
are elected by both the Security Council 
and the Assembly). But less clear is the 
reason for his not being sworn in until 
the spring of 1966. 

True, judges elected under normal cir- 
cumstances in autumn enter on duty the 
following February; but Judge Ammoun 
had been chosen under very special cir- 


I asked Mr Evans what might happen if 
his membership of Parliament didn’t 
seem to be getting any results either. 
His reply was: 
“T told everyone during the campaign 
that one man can do very little. It is 
the 16,000 who voted that count. If 
support for Plaid Cymru increases in 
Wales, it will change the situation 
here; there is already talk of recon- 
sidering the language issue, both in 
and out of Parliament. The imprison- 
ment of young people who have taken 
a stand for the language has been re- 
ferred ‘to the Attorney Genera]. We 
should now see new openings towards 
decentralisation.” 
Mr Evans thought that Plaid Cymru had 
had to go slowly in its use of non-violent 
resistance; there had been sit-downs in 
the 1950s to defend Welsh land from 
the army, which had attracted the atten- 
tion of people like Michael Scott, but 
which “created the wrong kind of im- 
age,” and hindered the work of building 
up a party for the whole Welsh people. 
“But if the government went on being 
awkward, and if we had mass support, 
as Gandhi did, then it could be used 
again.” He was careful to point out that 
although he was a pacifist, and although 
Plaid Cymru had several times restated 
its support for nuclear disaramament, 
the party as a whole was not pacifist. It 
was still possible that the Free Wales 
Army could become serious, if the gov- 
ernment went on being negative; “ this 
government won’t take people seriously 
until they start shooting.” Nevertheless, 
the English press had built the army up 
far too much; had I noticed that the 
photos of them in training always featur- 
ed the same three chaps? 
For the immediate future, Plaid Cymru 
is making new staff appointments, in- 
cluding, he hoped, an editor of publica- 
tions. Its monthly paper, Welsh Nation, 
might become weekly; and one of the 
people who has just joined the staff is 
Clem Thomas, who used to be Lady 
Megan Lloyd George’s agent, and who 
left the Labour Party two years ago. 


cumstances and certain knowledgeable 
legel experts at the UN have pointed out 
that with an immediate swearing-in - 
even granted the late election - Judge 
Ammoun could have participated in at 
least the last two weeks of the oral hear- 
ings, and since he was generally inform- 
ed on the issues it would not have taken 
him long to discover from the court 
records what had gone on before. 


African opinion 


The same Africans who felt, in their 
most realistically bleak moments, that 
the very best the court might come up 
with would be only a very fuzzy, involv- 
ed kind of judgment on the merits of the 
case, one that was so open to diverse 
interpretations as to make it almost 
indefinitely inoperable, now feel that 
the day for awaiting any further court 
opinion or non-opinion is over. The 
British and other European powers have 
considered, among other things, going 
back to the court in the company of Italy 
and France for a judgment on the 
merits, since those three powers were 
members of the old League Council 
which awarded the mandate in the first 
place. 

At the moment, however, it’s hard to find 
an African who has much enthusiasm 
for that move, nor, for that matter, for 
Sir Zafrullah’s suggestion that the next 
try be on the basis of an advisory 
opinion only. 

While the line-up of the court in the July 
18 judgment could have been predicted 
in the light of the 1962 decision that the 
court had jurisdiction on the merits of 
the case, had it been known in advance 
that the substantive issues were being 
bypassed, two of the votes demand a 
footnote. 

First, the supporting vote of Judge 
Winiarski of Poland, a country that has 
habitually and fervently fought apartheid 
at the UN and felt obliged to issue a 
public regret over the court’s ruling. 
And secondly, the dissenting vote of 
Judge Philip C. Jessup (US) that was 
entirely consistent with his 1962 position. 
Under the circumstances, the US has had, 
from her point of view, the “ best of both 
possible worlds,” because on the one 
hand her representative has cast an en- 
lightened vote, one that harmonises with 
the UN’s dominant feeling, while on the 
other hand, Washington, overly preoc 
cupied with Vietnam, was relieved of any 
unwanted, new demands on its resources, 
however provisional they may have been. 


‘Mistake’ 


A State Department statement on the 
South West Africa case released on 
July 27 is really more interesting, in 
this connection, for what it does not say 
than for what it says. The 1962 judgment 
(and a judgment, according to the stat- 
ute, is “final and without appeal”) is 
never mentioned, although every other 
action taken by the court on this issue 
is, including the three advisory opinions 
of 1950, 1955, and 1956, and the present 
judgment. Moreover, the 1962 judgment 
has been referred to informally by a US 
spokesman as in essence a “ mistake.” If 
this is key administration thinking (and 
there are high-level indications that it 
is) then Jessup’s present dissent, like 
his concurrence in the 1962 judgment, 
was also a “mistake,” since his two 
positions are substantially the same. Ap- 
proaching these two decisions from an- 
other angle, it will be noted that the 
same seven judges who “lost” in 1962 
(when 15 voted) won this time (with 14 
voting) because the president’s casting 
vote went in their favour. The other 
side, the “ we-are-seven who didn’t have 
the casting vote,” could have won had it 
not been for the disappearing judges. 


é | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This oledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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RHODESIA 
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tried and failed. The truth is that vio- 
lence and non-violence have both been 
tried on a miserably small and inefficient 
scale, and both have failed. 


Most Africans insist that the problem is 
a British problem and that it is for the 
British to solve it. The British govern- 
ment can assert that it accepts its res- 
ponsibility and that it has chosen the 
way of non-violence and asks for African 
support. Explain the non-violent method 
adequately, show that it makes political 
commonsense when organised on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, and the Africans can 
be brought round to support the policy 
with enthusiasm. 


Nine out of ten of the people whom I 
consulted in Rhodesia asserted that the 
choice is now a straight choice between 
apartheid and African rule, and that 
dnter-racial government, or unracial gov- 
ernment, is now not a possibility. With 
whites and Africans in their present 
mood, I am sure they are right. But the 
resources of goodwill between the races 
are not exhausted. Many Rhodesians are 
delayed paternalists, not racists. Many 
are men of the highest character, up 
against a difficult situation. But white 
Rhodesians with political and economic 
commonsense know that apartheid can- 
not be applied in Rhodesia, where the 
races are 20 to 1 (South Africa is 4 to 1), 
and they know that change will have to 
come in the end. Because they know that 
apartheid will not work and changes 
must come, they will accept a non-violent 
change and not wish to escalate the 
struggle into violent conflict. 


My only fear is that the case will be 
rejected, not because it is wrong, but 
because it would take too much thought 
and effort to organise it, and that those 
responsible for our affairs will return to 
policies which have failed in the past, 
because they are too old or timid to 
think and act in new ways. 


Letter to the editor 


Polaris in Barrow 


Dick Nettleton (July 29) ruins an other- 
wise excellent article on the Polaris pro- 
gramme in relation to Barrow by mis- 
guided and ill-informed overstatements. 


Barrow CND has been practically mori- 
bund for a long while, existing as a 
pressure group only in the minds of its 
few adherents. True, Barrow Trades 
Council has done some good work on 
this and similar issues, but Dick Nettle- 
ton omits to point out that ft ‘is some- 
thing of a joke in the town, still domin- 
ated (although no longer controlled) by 
Communist Party members and the usual 
coterie of fellow-travellers, which makes 
almost anything it says or does lose most 
of ‘its effect. 


Albert Booth, for all his very real inte- 
grity, has not yet established himself lin 
any great esteem here in Barrow. 


Lest I sound unduly pessimistic, I’m 
worried in case Barrow CND is portrayed 
as a mass organisation flanked by power- 
ful allies. This is far from the truth; 
we have got a YCND group going and 
we shall be active both before and after 
the launching, but this is only a first 
step and to think of it as anything else 
would be utterly wrong. 


Bill Corr, 


72 Powerful Street, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Lancs. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: $3 months 188. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 382s 6d. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: $3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
208 74. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Get Peace News 


every Friday; order It from 
your newsagent 


A double number of 


Our Generation 


the Canadian-published international quarterly, now on sale, 


price 5s (post 6d), 
includes these feature articles 


YOUTH IN THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY WORLD Marcel Rioux 
THE NEW STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT Arthur Waskow 
THE BRITISH LEFT 

Raymond Williams 


A CRITIQUE OF THE NEW LEFT 
Prof. George Grant 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF PARTICI- 
PATORY DEMOCRACY 
Martin Oppenheimer 
POETRY, PHOTOGRAPHS, RE- 
VIEWS etc ete 


Quantities sale or return to groups etc 
HOUSMANS .- International Booksellers - 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N1. 


TWO YEARS 


A PRISONER OF FRANCO 


Stuart Christie, of Blantyre, Scotland, then aged 18, was arrested 
in Madrid on August 11, 1964, and charged - after being held incom- 
municado for eight days - with carrying explosive material for an 
underground anti-fascist organisation. He was “ tried” on September 1 
of that year by a military tribunal in Madrid, with no British lawyer 
to represent him, and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. Since then 


he has been in Madrid’s Carabanchel jail. 
How much longer is Stuart Christie to remain Franco’s captive? 
Is he a pawn in the Gibraltar “‘ negotiations ’’? 


Please help this young anti-fascist, by sending letters of protest, 
demanding immediate intervention for his release by the Labour 
government, to the national and local press, to your MP and to the 


Foreign Secretary. 


Christie-Carballo Defence Committee, 6 Stainton Road, Enfield, Middx. 


HIROSHIMA HOUSE 


The recuperation and recreation centre for A-bomb survivors in that 
city, solicits help from the readers of Peace News. Hiroshima House 
is not only a “ house of solace,” as it is called by the neglected victims 
of the bomb; it stands as a permanent protest to the concept of nuclear 
warfare. All contributions will be despatched to Japan without deduc- 
tion for the relief of suffering in Hiroshima. Cheques or money orders 
should be made out in the name of Ira Morris (co-chairman of Hiroshima 


House Foundation) and sent care of Box 454, Peace News. 


Co, 
Build your future 
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1% INCOME TAX PAID 
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PROSPERITY 


BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
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St Pancras Building Society 


for social saving; assets exceed £2,500,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 
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Classified 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
as International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


MAGNANIMOUSLY inclined persons wishing to 
Bees: community living should ring 061 DID 
83. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, rell- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WEDNESDAY at Peace News. Voluntary work- 
ers are always needed at Peace News office 
10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to 9 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nl. TER 4473. 


Publications 


LITERATUBE for Peace Campaigners. Peace 
Packets, a comprehensive Hterature service, 
provides the latest publications of many organ- 
jsations. 20s a year - start now. Housmans 
(The Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free, Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


Accomodation vacant 


SMALL COMFY ROOM, use all facilities, over 
carpenter/designer’s shop. Suit 30-ish art/wel- 
fare worker (pref. undemon. Christian), STE 
4964 evenings. 


Diary 


19th August, Friday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm, nna Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


20th August, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube) Poetry and folksong club. 


20-27th August, Sat-Sat 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, Warwickshire. Ayles- 
more Farm. International Seminar on the prob- 
lems of Europe and the world. Places still 
available: £3. Details from Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin Street, N4. 


24th August, Wednesday 
Roeicuusuae! 7.30 m. Friends Meeting 


ouse, Mount Street (off Albert Square). Meet- 
ing to discuss CND’s policy and activities. 


25th August, Thursday 
LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 


Bush Road. Fred Spicer talking about Marx- 
ism. PPU. 


27th August-3rd Sept. 
CROWCOMBE, Somerset, PPU holiday confer- 


ence: “‘‘ Building for Peace.”’ Details from 6 
Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


1st September, Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 oe PPU, 6 Endsleigh St. 
Speaker from Sarva Seva Sangh, India. 


August Bank Holiday 


Advertisement copy, both displayed 
and classified, and diary items for 
Peace News issue dated Septem- 
ber 2, should arrive in this office 
not later than Thursday, August 25. 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1. 
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NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Several hundred Baptists demonstrated 
in Moscow on May 19, demanding to 
be exempted from military service. They 
knelt in prayer on the pavement in 
front of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party building. The militia 
intervened and loaded them onto police 
vehicles. - Informations Catholiques In 
ternationales. 


The residence in Delhi of the late Prime 
Minister Shastri of India is to house 
the proposed Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analysis. Shastri’s name is to be 
associated with the project which will 
be sponsored by the Indian Ministry of 
Defence. - India News. 


Several hundred conscientious objectors, 
mostly protestants who have refused 
to work with the security units which 
patrol the border with West Germany, 
have been imprisoned in “ re-education 
camps” in East Germany. - Le Monde. 


John Morgan, a marine absent without 
leave from camp Lejeune in North 
Carolina, was arrested in New York on 
August 11 when his commanding officer 
saw him on TV taking part ir an anti- 
war rally. - Evening Standard. 


Protests are already arriving in Greece 
over the sentencing to death of a young 


Jehovah’s Witness who refused “to 
take possession of a weapon when called 
up for army service.” Christos Kazanis, 
aged 22, has served two years’ imprison- 
ment previously on a similar charge. - 
Guardian. 


The Archbishop of Florence has with- 
drawn “ecclesiastical approval” from 
the progressive Catholic paper Testi- 
monianze. Father Balducci, who was pro- 
secuted and acquitted for an article he 
wrote on conscientious objection, recent- 
ly resigned as director; but the Arch- 
bishop says in his decision that the paper 
“habitually turns onto very contestable 
ideological terrain.” - Temoignage 
Chretien. 


Fifteen sit-down demonstrators were ar- 
rested in Lyon following France’s second 
nuclear explosion in the Pacific on July 
19. In two demonstrations in Lyon 
20,000 leaflets have been distributed pro- 
testing against French tests. - letter in 
Temoignage Chretien. 


One hundred and fifty civil servants, 
exasperated by the Quebec government’s 
indifference to their strike for higher 
salaries, have camped out in thirty tents 
in front of the Military of Municipal 
Affairs in Quebec City. . L’Humanité. 


When Thich Nhat Hanh had an audience 
with the Pope last month he asked him 
to go to Saigon and Hanoi; this would 
be “an opportunity for a pause in the 
bombing raids.’’ He also asked the Pope 
to advise Vietnamese Catholics to co- 
operate with the other religious groups 
in Vietnam. - Le Monde. 


HOW HEATH WAS 


HOAXED 


Bob Overy writes: When the news got 
out that Edward Heath, leader of the 
Conservative opposition, had been de- 
ceived by a bogus letter purporting to 
come from the prime minister's office, 
a lot of journalists were very interested 
to find out how it was done. 

The group responsible for advertising 
the hush-hush two-day visit to this 
country of Lieutenant-General Nguyen 
Huu-co, deputy premier of South Viet- 
nam, were willing to explain to the press 
how they had pulled off their publicity 
coup, but they wished to remain anony- 
mous. There are thus a number of news- 
paper offices in possession of the full 
facts which won’t be released to the 
world. If these newspapers were to name 
certain officials in government depart- 
ments as responsible for the leakage of 
information without being able to name 
their source, they would be:sitting ducks 
for a libel action. 

There are two versions of how it was 
discovered that the South Vietnamese 
deputy premier was coming to London. 
One says that there was a minor notice 
of his visit in the Guardian a few days 
before his arrival; the other is that a 
civil servant in a junior clerical position 
told his friends. ' 

A small group of individuals from vari- 
ous peace movement backgrounds who 
wanted to draw attention to the visit 
have collected a number of letter-head- 
ings and signatures from government 
departments which when photographed 
can be duplicated on plain notepaper in- 
definitely. They decided that this was 
the moment to send out a letter from 
the prime minister’s office inviting 
people to come on a demonstration. 
They knew that the bogus notepaper and 
OHMS envelopes would excite questions 
in the House and press comment, if 
suitably distributed. The problem was 
where to demonstrate. 

Posing as a reporter one person phoned 
the prime minister’s office and asked for 
more details of the deputy premier’s 
visit. One of Mr Wilson’s press secre- 
taries was very helpful and put him on 
to a man in the foreign office responsible 
for arranging the itinerary. This man 
was equally courteous and told them 
that Lt General Huu-co would be stay- 
ing at Claridge’s. Posing now as the man 
from the foreign office the same person 
rang Claridge’s, who told him that the 
Vietnamese embassy had indeed tried to 
book a suite there but they had nothing 
suitable. 

The foreign office had boobed! The man 
from the foreign office then phoned up 
several of the London hotels likely to 
house visiting dignitaries and apologised 
but they had lost track of the South Viet- 
namese delegation, would they check 
their registers? Several phone calls but 
no luck. In desperation the man from 


the foreign office phoned the South Viet- 
namese embassy: awfully sorry but our 
information department told me _ that 
the deputy premier was staying at Clar- 
idge’s and he doesn’t seem to be there? 
One of the attaches at the Vietnamese 
embassy told him that the deputy pre- 
mier would be staying at the South 
Vietnamese ambassador’s house, 3 Wind- 
mill Road, Wimbledon; and, not to re- 
lease this to the press, he would be 
having a private dinner party at the 
Dorchester on the evening of Wednes- 
day, August 9. 

The photostat letter from the prime 
minister’s office was sent to peace groups 
all over London; several copies arrived 
in the Peace News office on August 9. 
CND, the Committee of 100 and the 
Vietnam youth movement were invited 
to demonstrate outside the Dorchester 
while the dinner was going on. A few 
prominent parliamentary right and left- 
wingers were also selected for mailing. 
When Mr Heath arrived innocently at 
the Dorchester at 8 pm on August 9 
the demonstration had already started. 
An “electrician” had been conducted 
over the building and, discovered, was 
having drinks at one of the bars with 
the special branch. A couple who had 
booked a table as near to the private 
dining room as they could get were not 
allowed to have their dinner and were 
also forced to fraternise with the special 
branch. Another man was giving out 
WRI leaflets inside the hotel. 

Outside between 60 and 100 demonstra- 
tors had gathered with posters and 
leaflets. Some of them saw Mr Heath as 
he left by a side entrance after laughing 
off his foolishness. He shared what one 
paper called a “joke” with these de- 
monstrators as one of them told him 
what they thought of his coming to dine 
with the South Vietnamese deputy 
premier. 

Several of the papers printed extracts 
from the ‘hoax letter” next day. None 
of them mentioned the crucial para- 
graph: “During his visit the Deputy 
Premier will be having talks with Mr 
Anthony Greenwood and Mr Michael 
Stewart with a view to the extension 
of British aid to South Vietnam.” Ap- 
parently fifteen MPs fell for the hoax 
and were turned away from the Dor- 
chester. They deserve ridicule and 
anger if they are prepared to dine on 
the strength of an extension of the 
British commitment in Vietnam. 

The group who put out this letter is 
gathering evidence of Britain’s increas- 
ing involvement in Vietnam. Some of 
this information hasn’t been publicised 
and they want it to be widely known in 
Britain. Traditional forms of publicity 
and demonstration won’t get it across, 
they feel. We can expect another 
“hoax” soon. 


An outing 


to Wethersfield 


Hazel McGee writes: Nearly a thousand 
leaflets were given out at USAF Wethers. 
field last Saturday by a small] group of 
people from London. Using the WRI 
leaflet ‘To American’ Soldiers in 
Europe,” five of us saturated the living 
area of the base, before being asked to 
leave by British civilian police. 


We drove freely on to the base area 
and parked among other British and 
American cars among the litter of Nis- 
sen huts and sheds comprising the 
various base facilities. Michael Randle, 
Pat Arrowsmith, Wendy Butlin and 
Brian McGee set off first to leaflet the 
married quarters. Military police started 
to follow them and the walkie-talkies buz- 
zed; Pat was questioned by an American 
policeman; from the van where I was 
literally minding the baby, I could see 
one or two cop cars speeding towards 
the houses. But by the time Brian re- 
turned to the van, the single men’s 
billets as well as the married quarters 
had been covered. 


I then walked into the airmen’s mess and 
started giving leaflets out there; this 
caused some comment, but no hostility 
was shown me either in the airmen’s 
mess or in the officers’ mess which I 
also covered. The men were taking the 
leaflets quite freely, reading them and 
discussing their contents with us and 
with each other. One airman was seen 
to take a leaflet by a military police- 
man, who bellowed “ Airman, put that 
down” - but he put it in his pocket. 


In 45 minutes four of us (one having 
to stay with the van) leafleted the mar- 
ried quarters, the single men's billets, 
the library, shops, canteen, both messes, 
and the many men and wives walking 
about the base. We met no open hostility 


(except from the military police, and 
they were very polite, although obvious. 
ly acutely worried) and much courtesy 
and interest. When individually ap- 
proached and politely asked to leave by 
the British civilian police who eventually 
were called, we did so, having fulfilled 
the purpose of the journey. 

All this was very easy. Total expenditure 
of time: four man-hours. Total result 
in contact with servicemen and in dis- 
cussion started about the Vietnam war: 
incalculable. 

The most important feature of our ex- 
pedition was the element of surprise. 
We just drove in, unannounced and un- 
welcomed, to a base completely off its 
guard. Obviously any previous public 
announcement of the journey would have 
made it almost purposeless. It might 
have been better if we had had some 
local knowledge (a fortnight ago we 
went to Ruislip to leaflet the ‘“‘ married 
quarters” there - disastrous, as there 
aren't any, and it was very nearly a 
wasted journey). But the first villager 
we asked in Wethersfield itself gave a 
precise description of where the living 
quarters were, and any pub or post office 
would have yielded the same informa- 
tion. And, although this may not seem 
so important, ourselves and the child- 
ren thoroughly enjoyed the day out. 
Our final conclusion is really for the 
benefit of the many people who live 
within a few miles of a USAF base. We 
spent only an hour on the base - but 
four hours travelling there and back. 
We are working on some ideas for new 
leaflets, when all the bases have been 
covered with the WRI one, and hope to 
have some available soon at low prices. 
So how about it, you who live near our 
American “ guests ”? 


‘School peace corps’- PPU 


In response to the considerable interest 
in school cadet corps expressed in our 
letter columns, we have received the 
following statement from Myrtle Solo- 
mon, secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union. 

The Peace Pledge Union is only too 
often faced with the problem of cadet 
corps in schools, a side line of state 
education today which has been too long 
neglected by the pacifist movement and 
all libertarians. 

There are many hurdles to clear, but the 
first useful step must come through in- 
creased publicity and more known facts, 
and it is welcome news that Ben Whita- 
ker, MP, iis going to take an active in- 
terest. 

The PPU is compiling a list of existing 
regulations in the different schools where 
there are members (the majority of 
which do not have cadet corps) but it is 
too early yet to publish a summary, and 
obviously more schools must be covered. 


One of the chief attractions for a school 
to retain this particular form of training 
appears to be the grants they receive 
from public money; this enables many 
schools to finance the employment of 
their PT instructor and supply of useful 
gymnasium equipment, as well as the 
required cadet corps itself. 

Not all pacifists support alternative ser- 
vice but there does seem a case here for . 
urging the need of grants for some form 
of peace corps as a part of a school 
curriculum. Many schools have instituted 
voluntary service of this kind and much 
of the “adventurous aspect” has been 
diverted to constructive ends. The oppor- 
tunity for such service should be 
available in all schools but not compul- 
sory; the response, on evidence so far 
received, would be overwhelming. 

The PPU intends to extend its research 
into a campaign during 1967 on liber- 
tarian grounds at all levels (governmen- 
tal and direct action in schools). 


French conscientious objectors 


Efforts are being made for Denis Lan- 
glois, a teacher refused conscientious 
objector status and subjected recently 
to 45 days solitary confinement by the 
army as a disciplinary measure, to be 
accepted into the “co-operation” pro- 
gramme for civilian service in underde- 
veloped countries. Since July 1 this year, 
conscripts accepted into this programme 
have been under the Ministry of Co- 
operation and not the army ministry. 
By contrast, conscientious objectors are 
still under the civil defence programme 
(Protection Civil) of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

The “co-operation” programme takes 
conscripts with higher education for 
posts in teaching, engineering, etc, in 
underdeveloped countries. They do the 
same 18 months period of service as 
those in the army, whereas COs must do 
a three year service. Langlois’ lawyer is 
asking the authorities to judge him medi- 
cally unfit for military service. 


Jehovah’s Witness 


Jean Soboto, a 21-year-old Jehovah's 
Witness, was sentenced to two years’ 


imprisonment last month by an army 
court for refusing to wear military uni- 
form. ’ 

There are about 150 Jehovah’s Witness in 
prison in France. They refuse the civi- 
lian alternative service provided by the 
CO law of 1964 because the service pre- 
vents their preaching. 


Veteran CO released 


After eight days imprisonment in June 
one of France’s veteran conscientious 
objectors, Jean Bernhard Moreau, was 
granted “conditional” release in the 
face of widely publicised protests. 
Moreau served four years’ imprisonment 
in the 1950s before the introduction of 
the CO statute; by several times desert- 
ing and then voluntarily surrendering to 
the military authorities he is one of 
those credited with making the three- 
year limitation of imprisonment for COs 
possible. His re-imprisonment was illegal. 

- from Gerard Daechsel. 
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